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West Highland Cattle. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 

The shaggy, wide-horned cattle of which a 
typical example is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration, have from time imme- 
morial had their home in the mountains and 
glens of Scotland and the islands that cluster 
along its western shores, where they are sup- 
posed to be indigenous. The cattle of the is- 
lands are black and somewhat smaller than 
many found on the mainland. There they 
have been greatly improved by selections and 
crosses, Which have resulted in heavier and 
better cattle, while various shades of brown, 
red, dun and brindled are not unusual colors 
among them. They are the hardiest of all 
British cattle, and in their native home a 
most valuable race. The poor crofter depends 
largely on them for his subsistence, giving 
them shelter from wintry storms in his own 
humble ‘‘shilling’’ with his children. The 
more prosperous farmer obtains ‘‘muckle sill- 
er’ from his sales at 
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constitution than most other breeds, illness 
and trouble in calving being extremely rare. 
Barrenness is uncommon, and the cows go on 
steadily breeding to comparatively old age. 
In the matter of keev, their hardiness is 
well known; they will thrive where vattle of 
another breed wuuld starve. No beasts that I 
can imagine could more exactly fill the place 
of the now nearly extinct American bison.’’ 
This is a favorable but not unduly flattering 
description of the breed by one eminently ca- 
pable of judging them. It may be added that 
the beef is of the finest quality and commands 
the highest prices in the London market, and 
the skin, when slaughtered in winter, makes 
even a better robe than the now nearly obso- 
lete buffalo skins so common a few years ago. 
Many small importations of Highland cattle 
have been made to this country, mostly by 
way of Cauada. But the breed has never be- 
come established here. Whether it can hold 
its own against its black-polled kindred, even 
on the former northernmost ranges of the bi- 
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against certain infectious diseases, injected 
into an animal, will protect it against disease 
or even cure it after infection. Hog cholera 
antitoxine is prepared as follows: One _ kilo- 
gram of lean beef is boiled in four liters of 
distilled water for five hours. It is then 
strained and neutralized with a caustic soda 
solution. Then 40 grams of common salt are 
added. This infusion is sterilized, and incu- 
bated thoroughly before it is used for the cul- 
ture of the hog cholera germ. The flasks are 
then charged with the blood of an animal 
which had a mild attack of the disease. Asa 
result of this inoculation, the clear fluid be- 
comes cloudy when placed in an incubator. 
At the end of three or four days this culture 
medicine is ready for use. 

The hog cholera cultures used to make 
horses proof against the disease were of the 
first generation. The horses selected for this 
purpose are healthy, strong and large animals 
of good disposition. The circulation, respira- 
tion and temperature must be normal and 

they must be free 





the cattle trysts, and 
many members of 
the titled peerage 
are spirited and suc- 
cessful breeders and 
feeders of these cat- 
tle. One of the most 
eminent of these, the 
Earl of lLanthesk, 
writes of them as 
follows: ‘‘I have al- 
ways wondered at 
the slowness of 
American breeders in 
perceiving the mer- 
its of the Highland 
cattle and their 
adaptability for the 
conditions of soil and 
Climate to be met 
with in the Rocky 
mountains. People 
suppose that the 
Highland cattle are 
wild and savage ani- 
mals, judging them 
by the appearance of 
their formidable 
horns. Wild they 
may be when al- 
lowed to run _ loose 
on the hills from 
calfhood, but when 
treated like other 
breeds and handled 
early they are mostly quiet and even tame. 
As a rule they are not savage, either to- 
wards one another or towards man. We 
have long been in the practice of grazing 
seventy or eighty steers or heifers in the 
deer park—animals bought at Falkirk, 
Doune or other trysts in October and sold 
in the following year. Speaking from the 
experience of at least thirty years, there has 
been only a single case among all those 
mixed lots of serious injury received by one 
of the cattle from the horns of another. A 
common mistake is the notion that this breed 
is diminutive in size. Doubtless there are 
very small animals bred in certain poor and 
inclement districts or originally thence deriv- 
ed. In fact, Highlanders of the best sort, 
such as prevail in the noted herds of the south- 
Western Highlands, are of very commenda- 
ble size and weight. But their length of hair, 
depth of rib, and to some extent their general 
symmetry and liveliness, tend to lessen their 
apparent size in the eyes of the casual ob- 
Server. Undoubtedly they are of stronger 





THE HIGHLAND BULL VALENTINE 


son, remains to be tried. But if any cattle can 
be made to thrive in the still more remote 
regions of Alaska, this would seem to be the 
breed. 

The Highland bull Valentine 1ith, whose 
portrait is shown herewith, is red and a year 
and six months old. At the last show of the 
Highland and Agricultural society he was 
awarded the first prize as a yearling, silver 
medal for best bull bred by exhibitor and the 
Duke of York’s medal as the best Highland 
animal in the show. 

TT 


The New Treatment for Hog Cholera. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL. 


Dr A. T. Peters of Nebraska has been 
working on a hog cholera remedy and seems 
to have been successful. The hog is inoculat- 
ed with an antitoxin, which gives the animal 
immunity from the disease and sometimes 
cures it after sickness has set in. The value 
of antitoxin is based upon the discovery 
that blood serum artificially rendered proof 


from any disease and 
have undergone the 
malein test for gland- 
ers. The thorax or 
flanks are then in- 
jected with culture 
drawn into sterilized 
Syringes and injected 
under the skin, he- 
ginning with five 
cubic centimeters of 
a culture of the first 
generation and grad- 
ually increased dur- 
ing several months to 
200 C C. The effect 
of the hog cholera 
culture on the horse 
is arise in tempera- 
ture of 14 to 3 de- 
grees, a quickened 
circulation and accel- 
erated respiration, 
but not of a pro- 
nounced type. When 
a horse is able to 
take 100 to 200 cubic 
centimeters of a vir- 
ulent, peptonized 
hog cholera culture, 
without producing 
any marked symp- 
toms, it has acquired 
considerable im- 
munity. A small 
amount of blood, about one-half liter, is then 
drawn and tested to determine the amount of 
antitoxin it contains. If up tu the standard, 
about six liters of blood are drawn from a 
horse of average size, the injection of culture 
is continued for three or four weeks and then, 
if conditions are favorable, the bleeding proc- 
ess is repeated and the strength determined 
as before. 

The blood is finally drawn, filtered through 
a chamberlin filter into bottles containing 
100 C C each and is put in a dark, cool place 
and is ready for use. It takes from 8 to 10 C 
C or more of blood to make a hog disease- 
proof. 

From the results of his work Dr Peters says: 
‘‘We have, therefore, experimented with the 
antitoxin and antitoxin serum in connection 
with a virulent hog cholera culture, inject- 
ing approximately per body weight about ten 
cubic centimeters of antitoxin serum to one 
cubic centimeter of virulent hog cholera cul- 
ture. We have lately treated 12 head for the 
experiment station with good results so far.’’ 
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Ceres Powder—A Fungicide for Oat Smut. 
PROF W. A. KELLERMAN, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Though the hot-water treatment of seed to 
smut of oats, and the stinking 
is thoroughly efficient, it has 
Investigation has 
for a fungi- 


pre vent the 
smut of wheat, 
not come into general use. 
J 


veen 


looking in other directions 
cide that would in every respect be unobjec- 
tionable. Liver of sulphur (potassium 
phide) has been found very satisfactory. In 
with Mr W. T. now of 


agriculture, but for- 


sul- 
conjunction Swingle, 
the U S department of 
merly my assistant, I used liver of sulphur 
with success a few years During the 
past season I have been experimenting farther 
in this line and I find that an immersion of 30 
to 60 minutes in al % or 2 % solution practi- 
cally annihilates the smut. I have a series 
of experiments now under way that will, I 
more closely the best per- 

time for the 


ago. 


hope, determine 
centage to use and the shortest 
lnmersion. 

In the meantime, Mr J. L. Jensen of Den- 
mark, who brought into use the hot water 
method, improved on my method of applica- 
tion of this fungicide. First he manufactured 
for the purpose a purer article of liver of sul- 
phur than is ordinarily kept in the shops. He 
also put it in better shape for use—a 
ly granular condition. This material he calls 
a or Ceres powder. The cost is 
but little more than that of the common infe- 
rior liver of sulpur. The Ceres powder has 
been on the market in Europe forthe past two 
and now finds extensive sale. It has 
given good satisfaction, practically preventing 

in the oat crop. In a recent letter re- 
ceived from Mr Jensen, I learn that the com- 
ing season he willoffer it for sale in this 
ut [ have used the Ceres powder the 
and am satisfied that itis 
it up in 


coarse- 


Ceres-pulver’’ 


years 


Smut 


ason on oats, 
good and cheap fungicide. It is p 
s. On each is a lal riving the 

i the 


ited with it. 


allonus of water use an¢ 

quantity 
The i is notto be immersed } he solution 
is to be poured or sprinkled on 
ht barn floor. Tl 


all portions have 


Then it may be 


seed is to 
been 
left 

over 8 inches deep, fora 
} to dry for sowing in the drill. 


sowed broadcast sooner. 


is drving it > shovel- 
wice. The initial 
kes place is no detrime 
indeed, Mr Jensen claims that this 
ve adantage This p 
| Tnited States, but 


wder is 1 
in the [ 
» this spring. 
a 
Nearly Full Wages for Farm Labor. 
regular 
shows 


ule through the 
correspondents of this journal 
conclusively that farm labor has been less af- 
fected by the depression of the past three 
years than any other class of implements. In 
spite of the fact that prices of all farm prod- 
and now rule 
farin help is 


sperous 


\n investigation m 


iff 


county 


ucts have materially declined 
the rate of wages paid for 
different than during movore pr 
Wages in all other indus- 
quickly to condi- 
price of the 
relation 
farm 


employment as 


classes o 
employment re¢ spond 
which affect the selling 

of such Jabor, but the lack of 
veen farm labor and the products of 
+f Ln ps : 


ie As a matter of fact,the rate of wages 


thia class of 


(i «during the past r throughout the great 


iltural district ving between the 


Rocky 


faru But these 


sumcientiy important to 


ll appear there 
vhich up to the pre 
supply of 


hired for a 


een anv @xcesslve 

rm help, which can be 
period by the montl There has been, 
men 


busy 


r, a larger supply than usual of 
willing to work by the day during the 
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season, or for short periods of time, and this 
condition has resulted in a somewhat gener- 
al lowering of the rate of pay for farm labor 
when hired by the day. Yet the elements 
which make up this class of farm help are not 
such as are desirable for permanent farm em- 
ployment, and it has not therefore affected the 
rate of puy necessary to secure competent help 
for permanent employment by the month. 

There is at present among farmers who 
hire helpa very decided dissatisfaction toward 
the relation between wages and price of prod- 
ucts, and a marked determination should pres- 
ent values be maintained during the coming 
season, either to hire less help, or secure a 
lower general rate of pay. In returns from 
our correspondents it is pointed out frequent- 
ly, and with abundant justice, that farm own- 
ers cannot continue to pay present rates. The 
fact, however, that good reliable farm hands 
for permanent employment are always scarce 
operates to reduce numbers hired, rather than 
to reduce the rate of pay. 

The table presented below shows the aver- 
uge rate paid in 1896 for competent hands by 
the month, with board included, and the rate 
which our correspondents believe it will be 
necessary to pay in 1897 in order to secure good 
service. It will be noticed that in spite of the 
dissatisfaction with present rates, the general 
feeling is that this class of farm labor cannot 
be secured at very much lower rates, and 
will not therefore suffer through material cut 
in pay during 1897. For purpose of compari- 
son, the average rates paid in the different 
states for the same class of help and in simi- 
lar conditions, as reported by the U S dept 
of agri in ’90, is presented. An _  exami- 
nation of this table willshow that with the 
exception of southern states, where colored 
help largely predominates, and the Pacific 
coast, where all wages have heretofore been 
materially higher thanin other sections of the 
country, the only showing a lower 
rate in 1896 than in Michigan, and 
the difference there 1s but trifling. The state- 


state 
1890 is 


ment is as follows: 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES PER MONTH. 

Paid Probable 

1896 1897 

$14.00 
11.50 
10.90 
11.60 
14.80 


Paid 
1890 
$13.30 


12.55 


$13.00 
10.70 
10.60 
10.80 7.9 
14.10 15. 
16.00 15.00 16.75 
15.40 15.00 14. 
17.05 16.30 i 
17.00 16.30 16.7 

18.40 17.80 16. 
17.70 16.60 7. 
14.60 14.30 

15.70 15 40 

16.90 16.20 

19.30 19.10 

18.00 17.90 

20.80 19.8) 

18.20 17.90 

18.00 17.80 


A Serviceable Round Silo. 
FISH, JOHNVILLE, QUEBEC. 

I built and still run the first silo built in 
this section. It is a square one,but the round 
silo is far ahead. The next silo I 
sion to build was a round one. It was 
diameter inside and 2 ft high. It was built 
mn hard ground underlaid with slaty 
[ first leveled the ground in a cirele of 
bout 20 ft, then cemented a circle of about 2 

around the outside so that the circle 
about the center of 
2in thick and 6in 
common spruce well sawn and exact in 
width ateach end, and well dried. Hoops } in 
round iron, each in 4 pieces, with a nut and 


of thread on each end of each piece, 


Ww. L. 


had ocea- 
18 ft 


( loose, 
led 
ledge. 


» silo would strike 


Staves were 


> cement. 


wide, 


about 5 in 

laking about 40 inches of thread to each hoop, 
and were connected by cast iron couplings 
made for the purpose, which can be got at any 
foundry for about 

I used 7 hoops, 
10 in from the bottom and one about the same 
distance from the top while the other 5 were 
equal distance froin each other. Now for the 
setting up of the silo. First I set up one stave 
and trned it up plumb each way, and braced 
it through thoroughly. Next set up 4 tod 
more about equal distance around the circle 


3e per lb. 
placing the lower one about 
7 


Ithen d 


outside of ea 


and braced them well. 
wire nail in the 
inches from the ground and another 
7 feet from the ground. These 1 

of the wood about 1} in to lay the 
Bach piece of the hoop was 1 
through a common tire bender to 
right circle, and then put them 

to make 2 
then laid each hoop on the nail 
l to at up 


hoops to set up our 
them and commence 
as it Was put in place, 
nails toed in so as to ho 
before it; ; 
7 ft up and so on 1 
Then I screwed up the nuts on ea 
brought it all up tight; 
and tightened 4 
For doors for getting the 
15 in 
[eould uss 


for doors; cut three doo 


received t 
ld it close 
bottom and 


one near tiie 


until the staves 


hoops 
tight. 
I sawed out holes about squal 
them on a slant so that 
pieces 
rectly above another, at intervals of 
After emptying the silo, it will 
and perhaps require tightening as 
This is very easy to do with 


wrench, 
a 


Testing Seed Corn. 


localities west of the 
did not properly matur 


In most 
river, corn 
In many places it is chaffy while 
soft. In either case its germinat 
has been reduced and 


stances entirely destroyed. Grow 


greatly 


should the coming sprin 
carefully test all 
planting. If t 

result from a poor 
farmer to annu: 

those in the ce 

find it doubly in 

done very easliy 

In an old bread ] 

sel, place a piece 

surface turned di 

tested over the 

other piece of sod 

Put in a warm p! 
sufficiently nv 
capable of read yern 
determined. Instead 
sand can be used, ort 
planted in a shal 

latter case 


ing the seeds 


there 


More About Cellulose 


place for making cel 


cornstalks was re 

and is now being rebui 
scale. A plant is also 
ford, Ill, and the manag 
seyeral others at different 
districts where 


growing vi 
It is said the de 


are good. 
material is great, and i l ] 
met even by the operation of a nu! 
tories. It is now claimed that tl] 
which has heretofore been regarde 
less, is fully as valuable as the 
available 


not ilkely 


where it can be made 
purpose as here named. A year 
the plant here was being operate 
were enabled to make ;: 

and hands in cut gZ 

the same had been 

thus finding a market 


of no value.—[E. 


Preventing Hog Cholera 
ten I believe the so-« led 
by worms or | 
pint of turpentin 
red, the latter t 
and the fe 
head of hogs. 
with wat 
get at it 
or had 
for my neigi 


Sweden Buys Wheat 
flour into that country 
4,848,000 bu against 


Wheat and Oats in Chili 
country now being 
generally satisfactory. 


larvest¢e 
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MACHINERY 

































































Milking by [achinery. etc. The special feature of this machine is 
- - I the intermittent suction action which has an 
The various attempts at making amachine effect similar to the sucking of a_ calf. 
which would successfully milk cows have as The teat cups are made wholly of rubber. 
a rule resulted in failure, not so much be- The engine is started, the udder moistened 
cause of the inability of the apparatus to draw and teat-cups attached. Milk begins to flow 
the milk as the lack of sympathy which at once and a cow is milked clean in from 
should exist between the dairyman andthe three to five minutes. The machine seems 
dairy animal—in other words, the human ele- to have no bad effect on the cow, as she 
ment—hence the flow decreased rapidly and stands contentediy chewing her cud. The 
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THE CUSHMAN MILKING MACHINE IN OPERATION 


1—Suction chamber. 2, Sand box weighing 1200 lbs used in keeping suction chamber extended. 4, 


Hand 
covers. 
to udder. 
not in use. 


air pump. 5, Vacuum 
10, Main milk pipe. 


gauge. 


the cow soon became dry. There is a great 
difference even in human milkers. One man 
will get more milk from a cow than another— 
he may be more kind, have a softer touch 
or understand the cow better. At any 
rate, up to within the past few years, no ma- 
chine has been satisfactory for any length of 
time. 

Recently, however, two milking machines 
that give considerable encouragement to those 
who dislike to milk by hand, have been plac- 
ed on the market. One is manufactured by a 
firm in Iowa and the other is made in Scot- 
land. The first was invented by the Cush- 
man Cow Milker Co and the milk is drawn 
from the udder by means of suction.. A set of 
cup teats, made of glass with close fitting 
rubber mouth pieces, are fitted to the cow’s 
udder. These are connected by means of a 
rubber tube to an iron pipe which runs to the 
milk cans and thence by rubber hose to the 
vacuum chamber. To operate, the air is 
pumped out of the machine and the vacuum 
chamber by hand power. The cups are attach- 
ed to the teats of the cows. Suction is 
applied and the milk flows into the cups, 
through the rubber and iron tubes into the 
cans. This continues until practically all the 


milk 1s removed from the udder. The cows 
are best milked when in stanchions. The 
operator begins at one end of the line and 


puts on the cups, continuing until the other 
end is reached, when the first cow is milked 
and the cups can be taken off. The machine 
Will milk ten to fifteen cows before it is nec- 
essary to pump it up again, the number of 
cows depending upon the quantity of milk 
given. Seventy-five to 1C0 cows can be oper- 
ated upon at once. One man can, under aver- 
age conditions, milk 35 cows per hour. The 
machine does not cause the cows any uneasi- 
ness. They give down freely and bad kickers 
usually become quiet after a few milkings. 
For cleaning the apparatus, water is poured 
into the receptacle at the farther end and into 
each teat cup as it hangs suspended after use. 
Several hundred cows have been milked with 
this machine for some months. 

The other machine, the Thistle, is made in 
Scotland and operates also by suction. It 
consists of a steam engine, air pump, with 
Suitable piping, cans with air-tight tops into 
Which are fitted vacuum pipes, the teat cups, 


7, Rubber air 

11, Rubber branches from main pipe to each cow. 

13, Weight to give cups slight traction and keep tube from under cow’s feet. 
15, Water receptacle used in cleaning main pipe. 


9, Tubes attached to milk can 
12, Teat cups attached 
14, Teat cups 


hose. 8, Valve. 


power required to operate when milking 10 
cows is estimated at 1.8 horse power, and can 
be supplied by a steam or gasoline engine. A 
picture of this machine will appear next week. 

A third machine, patented by Dr De Laval 
of Sweden, may become useful, It works on a 
principle entirely different from the two al- 
ready mentioned and is operated by hand 
power, although he now has applied electrici- 


ty. The apparatus is suspended under the 
cow and a set of rollers grasp the teat. By 
properly manipulating the machine, these 


rollers are drawn apart. They then advance 
to the base of the teat, approach each other 
and descend toward the tip, thus removing 
the milk. The whole is so placed that it ad- 


aaarethe the milking rollers. 
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justs itself to the udders of different cows, to 
the diminishing udder during the process of 
milking and any wovement which may be 
brought about by the cow changing position. 
A girth band, with rod firmly attached 
in the middle placed about the cow 
and on the rod the milking machine is hung. 
Itis very light, being made of aluminum. 
Our picture of the De Laval is» the first ever 
published. The device is covered by patents 
in all countries, and great expectations are 
indulged in for it, as was the case with the 
cream separator. 

The milk drawn by any of the machines is 
not exposed to the air from the time 1t leaves 
the teat until it reaches the can. There is, 
consequently, no opportunity for dust or dis- 


is 


ease germs to reach it. Decomposition does 
not set in as soomas when hand milking 
is the rule and the product is more whole- 
some. 

ee ea 


A Barbed Wire Telephone System—On at 
least one ranch in California telephone com- 
munication is established between the various 
camps, and also with the public system, by 
means of barbed wire fences. Insulators are 


not required; the lines are raised over the 
gateways. Thomas Flint of San Benito Co, 
who has this system in practical use, writes 


us that the wire fences will not carry as many 
connections as a single wire insulated, but 
that in a general way this novel telephone is 
Other similar systems are reported 
from Texas. 


a success. 





Dairying in Argentine.—Although essentially 
a grazing country, the butter and cheese in- 
dustry was practically unknown 20 years ago, 
and imports were $300,000 annually. This is 
partly changed and the republit has become 
an exporting country to a small extent, pos- 
sibly the beginning of an important increase. 
The custom prevails in that country of allow- 
ing the calf to run with its mother in the 
open pastures and cows must be tamed before 
they will submit to daily milking. 

Cost of Seed Distribution—Congress has ap- 
propriated $130,000 for purchase of seed during 
the year ended June 30, ’97, and an addition- 
al 20,000 for testing, inspection and all other 
expenses of distribution. This 150,000, how- 
ever, by no means covers the entire cost to tax- 
payers. Secretary of Agriculture Morton es- 
timates that the cost to the postoftice depart- 
ment of handling this amount of seed is 100,- 
000. The total weight of the seed purchased 
is over 1,200,000 lbs, and the vegetable and 
field seeds would plant 227,000 acres or 355 
square miles. 


They receive their motion to and from each other by 


means of the rod f, which engages with one of the cogged segments formed on the arms or legs 
6 6, while the other end is formed like a piston g, 


which moves ina cylinder hk. A projection g/ from 
this piston comes in contact with a projection i on 
an oscillating disk k. 
bya rotating eccentric disk. 
the rod fis maintained in the other direction by 
means of spring l. 

The up-and-down 
fected by a rotating disk n, which is connected 
to the cylinder h by a pivot-link mn’. 
oscillates 
spring /’ tends to hold the cylinder hin its upper 
position. 
rollers a 
effect the automatic adjusting or centering of the 


This latter can 
The movement 


ve replaced 
of 


motion of the rollers a is ef- 
Cylinder hk 
round a pivot p onthe frame o. The 
vuring the movement downward of the 
the resistance or kicking necessary to 














apparatus in relation to the teat is obtained. by 
rests against 
the 
The plate 
e is provided with a hole, into which the teat 
is inserted for passing downward between the 


means of the convex plate e, which 
the base of the teat and which is attached to 
frame o of the apparatus by the arm gq. 


rollers aa. 


In order to attain the movability of the milk- 





























































































ing organ in every direction and in such a man- 
ner that this organ adjusts itself automatically 
to the teat according to the requirement of the 
latter, the frame o is movable in a vertical plane 
around the pivot rand axially around a pivot s 
on the block¢. The frame o, together with the 


block ¢, is, moreover, movable in a vertical plane round the point w. 


THE DE LAVAL MILKING MACHINE 
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How to Have Good Roads. 


R. E ALLEN, C E, MASS. 


Massachusetts is foremost in the work of 
tructing better roads, 
followed by 


which the 


cons her example baving 


six other states. 


this 


already been 


lelu commissioners mn 


ive adopted of building one-mile sec- 


different parts of the state is that they 
ill parts of one general plan, simply links 
and joined 
il make continuous good roads throug) the 
h way, east, north and south— 
‘ that will contrmbute greatly to the 
prosperity of this state. I every 
1 of industry, agricultural, 
ing and commercial, will be stimulated 
made more productive by it. Good 
a special country 
where the demand is for better roads than the 
towns can afford to build and haintain. 
Prices of farm products are tixed at the 
consumption and distribu- 
tion, and are largely beyond the farmer’s cor 
trol, an f transportation is a princi- 
pal factor i termining 
not. 


are 
in the chain and when completed 


west, 


believe 
manutactur- 
and 
roads are 


bran 


benefit to the districts, 


great 


cities, centers of 


whether there is 
pri t yr Tlit r The 
tweer on bad roads is often the 

and 


1arket 


difference be- 
differ- 
Slt- 


any 


loss, to farmers 


It has been my privilege for the 
n to 


nner 


past vear to 
know, In 


see anil 
and con- 
state roads, in different 

built. I am 
s intelligently 
skill, 


engineering 


i practi- 
methods of 
these 
ine 

ing 

“1 " } 

ict road 


of pr 


Technical 


fessional 


meth- 
intly 
he varied conditions in 

variety of soil—hilly, 


to thoroughly 


common sense 


he problems const 


essary 

ons loose sand and in 

everywhere is to be 

£ nents and 

injury to 

l\ conomic li 
also be considered. Nearly 

the main tl fares 


roads are ioroug 


rou the business centers, where 


amount of travel, mak 
stantial and expe 
constant in 
od engineering does not 


buildi 


large 
@ build su 


W to a 


ling large sums but in 


pele 
sible roads with the least an 
although the opposite sometin 
s to be the ease 
preparation of the 


Tor the br 


subgrade or re¢ adbed, 
Ken stone, is 


it suitalle ol 
nt to the 


It ist 


me crown as tne 


o be boug grade 
shed 
with a roller of not less 

until hara 
essions being filled so that 


iform thickne Then 


ana ¢ 


mpact 


stone 
hiek 
his 
enough 
pass- 


econd 


Satne ler as ti Irst, care { 


ing taken to the ontside 


center With t urse the 
gravel lled and 
for the 

must bet } tting this on; 
be spre iu thick enough to 
stone ané 


d and rolled 


llthe spaces between 
then watere until the 
flush tf This 


down betw he st aking a solid 


broken 


works Tt 


built 


soft 
first 


pplies to roads 
where there are 
land, it is 
drain pipe, 
This consists of 
inches in width and six to 20 
h and not less than eight 
placed vertically and length- 


springy 
in tile then 


used 


n depth, 
wise across the roalway, makin 
and 
is placed and treate 
During all of the 


4 aAve- 
when driven down r 


ment Upon 


this the broken stone las 


lefore stated. work from 


GOOD ROADS 


the beginning, teams should not be allowed to 
pass over it unless absolutely necessary, as 
any disturbing of the foundation on the differ- 
ent courses of stone is an injury to the dura- 
bility of the work. 


——— 


Practical Improvement for Highways. 


macadamized roads 
majority of the country 

Localities adia- 
such work 


It is useless to talk of 
through the 
towns in 
cent to 


reat 
of our states. 
markets may tind 


most 
great 


FIG 1. LONGITUDINAL ROAD DRAIN. 
profitable, but the most of our states, and par- 
ticularly the individual towns in 


are too poor to go to the expense 


our states, 
entailed by 
stone surface roads. 

Where it a paying investment, let 
this thing be done, but for most localities the 
wisest thing for the present is to expend with 
economical and judicious care the mouey that 
can be raised for highways. In the past, at 
least half of the meney raised has been wast- 
ed. Two diagrams are presented herewith 
that suggest a plan for greatly benefiting 
highways at a small cost. In where 
stone wWalis line the roadways, causing drifts 


will be 


regions 


r DRAIN. 
in winter, let a trench three feet or so in 
depth be dug along the center of the road,and 
filled with from these drift-forming 
walls, as shownin Fig1. At the bottom of 
every grade cut an outlet to the 
drain off all water that flows down the grades. 
Fig 2 outlet. The road- 
destroyer is water that is not properly turned 
Make such a trench along 
the middle of the road—work that would be 
not at all expensive—and then properly round 
the surface. The result will be that no water 
can remain on the surface, and none can stand 
in the ground to make a horror of mud after 
every rain and a long horror in spring. 
——— 


stones 
roadside to 


shows such an great 


from the surface. 


Poor Tramps Make Good Roads. 

It was determined to 
nursery this season by establishing 
tensive rock-breaking 


break up the tramp 
eX- 
piles at Waterville, 
New York. A tent was erected in 
the tramps were given shelter and 
food and it was stipulated that each tramp was 
to earn his shelter and focd by work on the 
rock pile. The hop picking camp lasted 22 
days and during that time 716 men and 64 
boys, all tramps, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to work on the rock pile. They 
breaking up 400 tons of rock, 
worth to the community for their macadam 
roads $1.15 aton. The cost of their entertain- 
ment amounted to but $375. The experiment 
was satisfactory in every respect. The 
clusion was found that the hard times have in- 
finenced the character of tramps. Ordinarily 
the opportunity to work for a meal ora night’s 
lodging is rejected. 
— - 

Dairying at Nashville Exposition.—Those 
having in charge the dairy exhibit at the Ten- 
will be glad to 


some 


central 
which 


succeeded in 


con- 


nessee centennial exposition 
correspond with any who may be interested 
in making an exhibit in that department. 
They hope to have the dairy interests of each 
st represented at the exposition, which they 
claim will be second to none except the World’s 
fair. Address allcommunications to J. Taylor 
Stratton, chairman dairy committee. 


state 


Grapes in February.—Cold storage stocks of 
N Y Catawbas and Coneords are scarcely yet 
exhausted, selling freely. 
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How to Raise Early Chickens. 


A. M. HART, CONNECTICUT 


To give directions that may be p1 
the general 
chicks are to be reared 
tually the only profitable 
breeders to pursue. Before ente 
the duty of for 
chicks, we must prepare for their rece 
caring for the eggs and sitting hen 
the important period of incubation, 
much may be accomplished that, if neg 
may bring the chicks into existence « 
be tormented by into premature 
leaving the owner in wonderment as 
they did not thrive, or perhaps curse 
ducer of the eggs (if not produced by 
for selling eggs from imaginary 
parent stock. 

We will suppose the sitting 
cared for prcperly by 
may at will gain 
access to corn and drink, and being 
ly freed from Jice by powd 
these conditions if is apparent that the 
hen should be in good ftlesh and healt 
materially much the worse for the thre: 
continement, and that che 
strong parent stock) will be under ¢ 
conducive to rapid, healthy develoy 
the starting point in life. This 
factor should not be Do 
baste to transfer the from 
During cold weather precaution 
served to secure 


breeder, we will su 

by hens, wl 
method f 

the 


carling new 


lice 


such 


hen 
set 
exercise, 


being 


some 


insect 


chicks 


ignored. 


chicks 


against 
or getting out of re¢ th of t 
it is best to leave al 
until the jui 
that is uneasy and cannot be 
still will need to be removed 
that remains quiet 

Usually they can remain in the 
24 hours, when they 
tly transferred to u cle 
min, with a board floor 
with some fine litter, 
and soft food in fro: 
asther disposition indicates. If she 
to feel secure from 
be reasonably 


chicks are 


soonel 


nay ve 

in coop, free f 
sparingty 
and given w 


ofthe hen, to 


any enemy, 

sure | theii 

> undadi 
molest suc 


Sometimes she appears 
cious, but do not 
Just I 
desires to eat and ink. The fir 
should be given in a_ shallow dish, 
chicks may not fali into much water 

ing what it is. 

The first corn 
wheat bran equal parts, moistened wi 
or scalded with water, which is at 
and for all ages of growing chicks, 
lent food. Feed five 
will eat until they do not appear to 
so often, when four times a day will 
removing all that is left at each fee 
more often they eat, the faster growt 
duced, providing they have sharp 
for each meal. It is imperative t 
accessible from the When t 
is frozen, orif they be kept contined t 
floors, it must be supplied them in some 
Invariably, serious results follow in 
time when this necessity is not obtaina 

Sound, whole wheat may be judici 
after the first week in 
soft feed. It being 
superior for the evening repast. Crack 
may be given when it can be eaten re 
connection with those before ment 
Clean pure water should ever be eas 
Milk can be profitably utilized 
if it can be got at a low cost. I think 
be assimilated by poultry, especially 
chicks, with than by 
animal on the farm 

The 
sunny, sheltered place 
chicks can eujoy exercise. If a shee 
the south or southeas 
the great advar 
much prefer placing the coops in sheds 


be patient and see 1e has 


feed may be of 


times each day 


Start. 


connection 


more substantial 


cess, 


more profit 


located 


as possible 


1 1 
coop should pe 


may be used 


coop under, it is a 


ean be had, rather than exposed ont < 


for there they are often subjected to 
cession of cold rainy days, particular! 
in the season, which is very trying 











youns + brood. Some breeders have sheds or 
houses expre ssSly for this purpose. One con- 
siderable advantage is that dry goods boxes of 
suitable size can be obtained at a small cost 
and be easily made into excellent coops by re- 
gs the cover and substituting slats. 


mo 

elf ‘small coop must be the only shelter 
for the occupants, they must be carefully 
guarded in damp or rainy spells, the coop 


kept dry inside, and the chicks allowed as 
much exercise sheltered from the storm as can 


be had. During the sunny days, though the 
weather be cold, and the ground deeply cov- 
ered’ with snow, they may with safety be al- 
lowed to run about where the snow has been 


carefully removed, to exercise and enjoy the 
sunshine. Like children, they know where 
to get warm, and rather play in the cold than 
be contined within walls. The hen will be 
more quiet and more willing to brood if she 
be contined in small coops most of the time. 
For winter layers, the writer prefers March 
and April hatched chicks. For broilers he 
has got the best results at the home market 


from hatehings the latter part of February, 
but Plymouth Rock pullets hatched then will 
often molt 1n the fall after laying a few eggs, 


which keeps them from beginning again for 
soule time. Those hatched the middle of 
March seldom molt and begin laying in 
September. Without suitable conditions, lit- 
tle is gained by hatching before the weather 
becomes mild and settled. Ifthe chicks  be- 
come stunted, they become unprofitable, un- 
sightiy, and perhaps ultimately wortiless. 
With proper buildings they may be got out in 
February, attended to with but little incon- 
venience, kept constantly growing during the 
inclement weather of early spring, and be at 
an age to make still more rapid development 
when the weather gets warm, by taking ad- 
vantage of the resources that spring unfolds. 
If disposed of as_ broilers, they will be out of 
the way in season for the later broods to be 
accommodated. Thus a hold will be gained 
on the early trade which may be of great help 
in the disposition of those coming later, when 
competition is keen and abundant. 





A Show of Dressed Poultry and Eggs. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 


This department was larger and more in- 
teresting than ever at the recent soston 
poultry exhibition, and is fast gaining in 
favor. The same cold room on the upper floor 
was devoted to it and tons of dressed poultry 
and thousands of dozens of eggs were exhibit- 
ed. The dressed poultry, roasting chickens, 
broilers, turkeys, geese, ducks and pigeons, 
both fresh and frozen, as well as almost 


everything in the game line, was arranged in 
market-like stalls on one side of the room and 
opposite them were tiers of shelves on which 
were displayed the ayes rs, plates an/l trays 
ofeggs. Quantities of eggs of contrasting col- 


ors were also arranged in uniqueand pleasing 
designs on counters and on the walls. 

\side from its attractiveness very valuable 
lessons may be drawn fromit. Visitors to the 
average show get the impression that fanciers 
breed almost wholly for beauty of feather 
rather than for economic qualities, but this 
part of the exhibit emphasized the fact that 
the real value of the varions breeds is measur- 
ed by their product when ready for the mar- 
ket. It encouraged the development of strict- 
ly useful qualities, and as the most useful 
breeds competed in this class, it indicated 
which they were. Varieties bred almost en- 
tirely for be: auty, those whose useful qualities 
have been sacrificed to fancy points, were not 
represented. To the novice this was an eye- 
opener, an object lesson that helped him to 
decide what breed to keep for profit. It was 
a noteworthy fact that the breeds represented 
in the dressed poultry and egg classes were 
also most numerous in the live fowl classes, 
showing that the most useful breeds are also 
the most popular breeds, that practical quali- 
ties are in the long run back of the large de- 
mand for any breed. 

Young R I turkeys won the premiums. 
A pair dressed Brahma fowl won first 
for the best and heaviest pair, and a pair 
of Cochin fowls and chickens also won 
firsts. A fine display of dressed White 
Wyandots and White Plymouth Rocks was 
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Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for twenty-five years. 
Their sale has increased in 
that time from nothing to 
over 30,000 tons a year. 





THE 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


A] 
possesses ample capital and y 
experience to produce fertil- v 
izers of unsurpassed crop- v 
producing value economi- ¥ 
cally, and hence at low @ 
prices to the consumer. } 4 

See local agents, or address 4 

BOWKER EEnrAne® ¥ 

i 
bod Chatham Street, Boston. Ww 
27 Beaver Street, New York. Z 


Se cececeececcecececeee? 





Ohio Farmers’ Fertilizer Company, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Two General Agents Wanted 


For we 


Agents 
for spri 


stern Ohio; also one for northern Ohio. Local 
wanted in unoccupied territory. Write us in time 
ng trade. 












Qe’ ToFrrst Appucant in Each Locauty 





Swe On Vine : 





Lad. SilvervCo.Clevelana.0, 
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when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 





CREEN BONE CUTTER, 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. $5 and up. CO. O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat'l’g free if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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NEVER ‘BEATEN 


in all the many shows in 
which it has participated, 
there must be something 
in the Riperiority 3 eigime ot the 
RELIAB TOR 
y a By at auto- 
¥ matic, you put in thee Ag the 
Reliable does the rest. All about 
this and eee [things r samee fo 
e pou min man in our ne 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER co. ‘quincy, us: 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given cE toeach one who men- 


tions this paper. THE A. lL. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


HATCH Chickens BY SEA 
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Simple. Perfect, Seif-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowead priced 
Circulars free. Sret-clecs Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for t GEO. H. STAHL, 
Illus. Catalogue. 114 to122 8. 6th St, Qui 













The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
S exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 











THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class eel 
in the market. Circulars it 












ON TRIAL (03,028.00 
usone cent un- 

til satisfied the Buckeye Hatcher Is 
ES perfect. Invincible Matcher (100 
egg) on ly $10.00, 50 Egg Incubator $5.00. 
srooder $3.00. Send 4c for No. 22 catalogue. 
Buckeye Ineubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, Tei aifanout them. “Aad: 


dress, C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List, 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 














$ | 00 an acre can only be made from one source 
poultry. Perhaps you may smile but try keeping 

hens RIGHT. Told only in PoultryKeeper,50c a yr. Sample 

free. Address PoultryKeeperCo. Box4 Parkesburg,Pa 
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A Light on Your Path =Ststisheo 1840. 


If thrown from a 


Dit Victor Tubular Lantern 2 


will rival the sunlight. The most popular lantern on 
the market. Wietor is fitted with handy device for 
lifting globe to light and trim. Oil fount made of a °) 
solid tinned steel plate shaped and then retinned. Best 
quality only globe and burner used; they lock down se- 
curely. Ask your 
—accept no other. 


R. E. DIETZ COFIPANY, 60 Laight St., NewYork. 


dealer for DIETZ LANTERNS 


Write for free pocket catalogue. 


a ST 








with the *PLANET JR., Universal Harrow and Orchard Cultiva- 
tor and the “PLANET JR.” Pivot-Wheel Cultivator aud Plow. 


The most effective and handiest two-horse machines ever put into 
the field. For making the ground ready for planting and culti- 
vating all kinds of crops. Lightness, strength and great adjusta- 


bility combined. 


Depth regulated by spring tension and a single 


lever. The **Planet Jr.’? Book for ’97 describes these and all the 


other “Planet Jr.’’ 


Tools, Write for it—free. 


8. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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and firsts won on broilers, best 
yellow meated 
geese. All the prizes on 
<s went to Clark Bros, IIl, 
ot showing in this class. 
finest and 
A dozen from a White 
years old won. first for 
e, heaviest and best Leghorn eggs. 
White Minorca eggs won second for 
eggs. Langshan eggs won first for best 
a plate of Brahma 
d third for plate of Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs. The second and third on heavy 
were given to White Wyandot eggs. White 
rn hens here led Minoreas and all other 
t and whiteness of eggs. We 


chicken 


also on 


made 
and most chicken, 
dressed young 
eastern 
The dis- 
vos Was the most In- 


we ever saw. 


hen several 


brown, second going to 


for weigh 


nore of this sort of White Leghorns will 


Langshans took the 


ges with Buff Cochins and Barred 

th Rocks close behind. The largest 

gos, not white, were from a brown egg strain 

of White Wyandots bred for instead 
of show purposes and which in ranked 


lead for deep, 


business 

color 
well am ny the brown eggs 

Exhibitors should remember that old hens 

he largesteggs. As poultry shows are not 

ng the laying season, it is allowable 

to save eggs from one or two of their 

months before the and keep 

the exhibition, although the eggs 

in weight meanwhile. Poultry, es- 

roasters, broiiers, geese and ducks, 

thus selected when they are at their 

ind killed, put in cold storage and kept 

show. 


show 





Progress of the Organization. 
vcaAl branches of the American Sugar 
wers’ Society are being organized in many 
Organizers are now at work in almost 
from New York westward and 
north of Tennessee. The middle south is 
much interested in the possibilities of the beet 

ugar industry, but the largest interest is in 
the middle, central and western states in beet 
sugar. Florida, southern Georgia, Alabama 
and several points in Texas, as well as locali- 
ties in Louisiana where sugar houses do not 
now exist, are taking hold in earnest. Mr B. 
W. Snow, secretary of the American Sugar 
Growers’ Society, Marquette building, Chica- 
go, Ill, is receiving a heavy correspondence 
from all parts of the country, and will send 
to all who will apply 
Among the local 
branches of the American sugar growers’ so- 
ciety established up to Feb 1, are the follow- 
ing, the first name in each case being the sec- 
retary and the other nawes, the charter mem- 


aro 
pl ices. 
every state 


organizers’ outfits free 


for the same at once. 


bers: 

Seandinavia, Wis—C. H. Anderson, C. O. 
Hellertad, L. S. Jacobson, N. L. Nelson, D. 
‘Torgersen, T. Nygaard, tH. O. Lee, Hans O. 
Lea, H. Thorson, Jacob Staub. 

Coplay, Pa—Edward H. Tait, D. H. Kline, 
J. G. Meyle, Pius Klinger, W. F. Ewan, J. 
F. Schreiber, H. Y. Horn, Eli Seiger, M. J. 
Hartz, Valen Koehler 

Waupaca, Wis—Frank Gruner, G. W. Ogden, 
A. D. Barnes, W. H. Holmes, L. F. Shoe- 
maker, C. W. Ogden, M. R. Baldwin, A. G. 
Nelson, A. M. Penny, John Gordon. 

Morocco, Ind—John N. Rogers, American 
Farm Co, G. H. Murphy, M. B. Carpenter, 
James H. Rice, James D. Robertson, Jaines 
P. Baldwin, Charles Shofer, John E. Manley, 
Ira W. Murpliy. 

Brown County beet sugar ass’n, Ainsworth, 
Neb—W. H. Williams, C. W. Potter, J. B. 
Finney, J. S. Finney, John Shill, S. Backey, 
k. 8S. Rising, C. F. Boyd, H. O. Paine, J. 
¥F. Wyvel. 

Madison, 


wald, H. L. 


Minn—Peter Bergh, J. F. Rosen- 
Hayden, Hans O. Berg, J. R. 
Swann, P. G. Jacobson, O. G. Dale, Ole A. 
Stemsrud, G. P. Kjosness, P. K. Haslerud. 

Dawson, Minn—Albert J. Peterson. S. 
Christopherson, P. K. Haslerud, C. M. An- 
Charles Halvorson, N. A. Nelson, J. 
Lund, H. O. Ness, H. 


derson, 
A. Johnson, Anthon 
A. Stratte 

New Holstein, Wis—Aug <A. Paulsen, 
James G. Griem, Nic Peters, Hy N. Peterson, 
Fred W. Matthaens, George L. Leverens, Wil- 
Jiam Greverus, Claus Sievers, C. H. Kuehl, 
Ilans Wichmann. 

Delta, Ohio—M. S. Sargent, C. A. Knapp, 
J. M. Longneckin, William H. Elton, R. N. 
Mussey, N. G. Aunund, F. S. Woleott, A. A. 
Chatfield, B. A. Fleming, Robert Howard. 

Grand Rapids, Ohio—Azor Thurston, Jacob 


ryy 7 vrrsy > Ty ronpD 
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Huffman, G. B. Phillips, B. F. Kerr, 8. L. Ir- 
win, C. F. Huifman, W. H. Hannah, C. W. 
Benschoter, W. D. Streeter, Albert Mawer. 

Springville, Utah—J. M. Westwood, Wil- 
liam Mendenhall, H. M.Dongall, George Me- 
Kenzie, R. L. Mendenhall, Soran Harmer, 
Richard Thorn, Thomas L. Mendenhall, G. 
S. Wood, M. T Reynolds, Richard Palfry- 
man, Sum M. Davts. 

— 

Making and Marketing Maple Syrup. 

TRUMAN B. BARNEY, CHITTENDEN CO, VT. 

I venture to state some rules and methods 
which I have found to be of great benefit 
during 50 vears of experience in my own sug- 
ar bush, with over 200 of the very best syrup 
makers in my employ. First a good 
sugar place. Orchards having a dark wet soil 
and interspersed with a good deal of hemlock 
will not produce the 


secure 


and other 
best qualities of syrup. 

Select, if possible, an orchard with a south- 
erly inclination, a gravelly Joam or clay soil, 
having good sized trees, with a lively, light 
colored bark, aud white wved. Procure the 
very best evaporator of a _ size large enough 
runs. liave 
the best metal buckets with covers that will 
metal spouts, 


evergreens 


to boil in your sap as fast as it 
stay on when the wind blows, 
gathering tubs, holders, a small arch and pan 
for reducing your syrup; a good thick felt 
flannel strainer, to 

l thin 


strainer and a common 
use for the last straining, also a cotton 
strainer for sap. rything neat and 
clean. Have a full stock of good dry wood, a 
mixture of hard and sott is the best, as the 
soft catches quickly and the hard serves to 
steady and lengthen the heat. 

Syrup made in a well-run evaporator is of 
a better and more even grade than that made 
in one in which the sap is allowed to be up 
and down, sometimes deep, at others shallow, 
and alternately boiling and stewing. 

Tap your trees where the wood is 
and white. Dv not bore deep enough to get 
into the old dark-colored wood. The exact 
depth determine by trees and the kind of 
spouts used. Always be on hand to gather 
the sap as fast as it runs. Do not wait to 
have your buckets half or two-thirds full 
before yon commence. If you have gathered 
your works completely over and have more 
time and the sap is running rapidly, you 
should commence anew. The great object is 
to hasten the process of reducing the sap to 
syrup and accomplish it in the shortest time, 
as the longer the sap is exposed to the sun 
and warm air, the poorer quality of syrup it 
will make. Have a strainer on your gather- 
ing tub and one of cotton cloth on your hold- 


lave eve 


sound 


ers. 

Boil immediately and get sap into syrup as 
soon as possible. Gauge your regulator suo 
that the sap will be only about lin in depth. 
Boil rapidly, skim every few minutes; and 
when it arrives at a thickness of 10 lbs to the 
gallon, hot,in the drawing out partition, take 
it out in small quantities and strain through 
a good, thick, felt strainer. This will take 
out all the coloring matter and impurities 
which have collected thus far. 

Niter or malate of lime does not form if 
sap is rightly handled in boiling, until after 
the syrup has arrived at the weight of 10 lbs, 
hence you avoid the collection of the malate 
of limein the evaporator by this process. 
Those who stubbornly adhere to the old way 
of reducing the sap down to the full 11 Ibs 
in their evaporators are not only losing much 
time, but also wood and at the drawing ont 
of the first syrup have a deposit of malate of 
lime commenced in their evaporators which 
continues to accumulate and burn on, or turn 
yellow and color every succeeding batch of 
syrup, and finally makes it necessary to spend 
a considerable time in getting it out of the 
evaporator. 

Do not mix hot and cold syrup, this will 
produce color and also crystallization. When 
you have accumulated a sufficient quantity of 
10-lb syrup (say 25 to 50 gal) put in your small 
pan and even it all up in avery few moments, 
bring it to 219° by the thermometer. You 
will then have the malate of lime formed in 
the syrup, but if you keep it stirred up and 
take it out at once it will not adhere to your 
pan. Immediately wash it,and never thicken 


‘strained and run into the 


up a second batch until you have 
The syrup should then be putin a 
can, with a faucet two inches up fron 
tom. Allow it to cool and settle, and 
being very careful that you do nota 
of the malate of hine to 
remaining in the bottom can be dray 
bucket, some sap added,and the small 
of sweet will be saved by the sap, an 


escape. ji 


evaporat 
the pure malate of lime, which will 
the bottom of the bucket, can be 
away. 

The canning process is quite as i 
as the boiling. The 
syrup keep well is to be sure to get 
particle of its impurities and then 
tirely from the air. A cool and dry 
ture is favorable but can not always | 
ed. The whites of fresh eggs beaten 
in cold water should be added to t 
and the whole heated. When it ap 
the boiling point ail the remaining 
ties will rise to the top and can be 
off. The syrup can then be drawn 
eans hot, through a faucet near the 
and should be finally strained throug 
Strainer or wire gauze. 


secret of hay 


The best style of packages fora 
trade are good, solid, quart bottle 
square, so as to pack well and clos¢ 
should have a good 
cork. 
ties at once, a good, heavy, tin gal 
gallon can, well soldered and of 
square form, makes a nice package 


screw top cont 


For customers who use large 


large ql 


expense of « 


If disposing of syrup in 
without the trouble and 
it may be putup cold in 
iron-hooped soft-wood barrels, 
50 gal. Those who do not make large ¢ 
can very often secure private 
will rely upon their syrup from year 
If one wishes to secure and hold a good 
of customers, he must study carefully 
different tastes and must not spare any p 
in suiting them perfectly. Color and 
are very easily fitted to the customer by h 
ing Syrup for a greater or time in 
evaporator. If you have customers 
it very white and delicate in flavor, crowd it 
through rapidly, and keep your sap 
low as possible without danger of 
or overheating. If some prefer 
and a little stronger flavor, boil 
not as fast. 

To be a successful syrup maker and 
man you must necessarily expend some 
money, you must be schooled in methods of 
neatness, order and dispatch, should not be 
satisfied with the old methods of your grand- 
fathers, but be sure to keep fully up to the 
best rules of the days in which you live. 


good, new 


holding 


customers 


less 


W ho 


as shal- 
scorc! ing 
more color 
dee per and 


sales- 
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Best Kind of Sap Buckets. 


Successful sugar makers everywhere prefer 
a metal bucket, tin being a general favorite. 
The chief advantage in using a tin bucket for 
gathering sap is that it will not sour, as in 
the case with wood. Tin buckets are also light- 
er, take up less room in packing, can be dis- 
tributed and gathered quicker and are easier 
to keep clean. The use of atin bucket usu- 
ally results in a hghter sugar, while on the 
other hand old wooden buckets or tubs color 
the sag and frequently give it a bad flavor. 
If wooden buckets are kept properly painted 
insiue they do very well, and should also 
have a coat on the outside. 

There are some objections to tin buckets, 
which, however, can be obviated On a 
warm day sap ina tin bucket is liable to 
thicken and become ropy; furthermore, if not 
painted, the sap will not keep as cool as in 
wood. Some of our most successful sugar 
makers use tin buckets and paint them on 
the inside, for the reasons named, and on the 
outside to prevent rusting. In painting sap 
buckets, either metal or wood, white lead 
and linseed oil form the best material for 
the inside, while for outside red lead is 4 
good covering. Were it not for the expense, 
agate ware would be more largely used. Some 
favor a galvanized iron bucket, but these 
are not in general use. 















Management of Young Vegetable Plants. 


L. B. PIERCE, OHIO. 


The forwardness and early maturity of a 


vegetable does not always depend upon the 
date of sowing the seed. A woman will sow 
some tomato seed in a box of poor soil in Feb- 
ruary, set it behind the cook stove and sub- 
ject it to alternate periods of cold and heat, 


and atthe end of May, not have as large or 
desirable plants as the skillful gardener who 
sowed in closing days of March. By unfa- 


rable conditions of soil and temperature, the 


woman has lost the six weeks of advantage in 
time, as well as many hours of trouble and 
bother. To get plants of the greatest value, 
they should grow thriftily from the start. 
Two elements are necessary, heat and fertili- 
tv. The second is easily attained, and if the 


first cannot be, it is time wasted to attempt the 
of producing vegetables in advance of 
their season. 

If one has a hotbed, a plant 
servatory, and is willing to give the plants 
attention enough to secure an equable and 
genial temperature, there is little trouble in 
growing them and making a considerable gain 
a warm plant house 
temperature that 


work 


house or a con- 


in earliness. If you have 
which can be kept up to a 


will not be below 50 or 55 degrees in the 
morning, then the next thing is to prepare 
some flat trays or boxes about three inches 


deep and of a convenient size to handle, as 
well as fit without waste space on the benches. 
These should be filled with two inches of very 
rich soil and compost, having sufficient sand 
to prevent packing or turning to mortar. 
Level this soil and pack it down solid with a 
brick or piece of plank. Then make marks 
one-third of an inch deep and two inches 
apart and wet tke soil until it is thoroughly 
soaked clear through. Then sow the seed in 
the marks, and cover with dry soil sifted on 
with the tingers until the marks are full, with 
a light sprinkling all over. 

Set over a gentle bottom heat and shade the 
l overhead with thin cloth, or lath 
screens. if the weather is quite cold outside 
and the temperature of the house liable to 
drop below 50 degrees at night, cover the boxes 


Siass 


each evening with newspapers, or put shut- 
ters or mats over the glass at night. Cold 


drafts of air and excess of water should be 
avoided. When the young plants have two 
rough leaves, transplant to other flat boxes, 
inches apart each way. About three 
weeks later the plants should again be trans- 
planted, but this time the trays should be filled 
level full of soil and each plant have ten or 
more square inches of surtace. When flower 
pots are used care must be taken not to allow 
the plants to become pot bound, that is, to 
have the roots grow to the sides of the pots 
and stay there. When such a plant is remov- 
ed the roots that have been feeding it are de- 
stroyed and it is no better than one pulled from 
the soil. The remedy is to shift into a size 
larger pot as soon as the roots have begun to 
make a small circular mass in the lower cor- 
ners of the pot. 

By shifting every ten days or two weeks, a 
tomato plant can be carried from a two and a 
half through three and four to a five or six 
inch pot without losing a minute, and will by 
that time, if allowed plenty of room on the 
bench, be a large plant a foot across the ton 
and budded for fruiting by the last week in 
May, which is as early as it will do to set out 
in most sections. 


two 





The Bean Weevil. 


PROF S. A. FORBES, ILLINOIS EXP STA. 


F. Bowen. Mo, states that when beans rais- 
ed last summer were threshed during the win- 
ter, nearly all of them contained insects. 
What can be done to prevent this trouble next 
season? In the absence of specimens, I sup- 
pose that the insect infesting the beans is the 
common bean weevil. This insect lays its 
eggs primarily on the bean pod in the field, 
and the larve hatch and enter the beans, 
but usually not in great numbers. The 
adults begin to emerge in fall, and if in 
stored beans will immediately commence 
laying eggs for a new brood, which in turn 
gives rise to another, and so on, until the 
whole lot becomes infested. This destruc- 





THE GARDEN INDOORS 





tion may be stopped by placing the beans in 
a tight vessel or box with a small quantity of 
bisulphide of carbon, thie fumes of which are 
penetrating and very poisonous. This is best 
done outdoors, as the vapor is injurious and 
inflainmable; but it quickly escapes when the 
vessel is opened and leaves no trace or effect 
upon the beans. In any beetles 
should not be allowed to escape and produce 
another generation of larve in the field. 
Beans injured by this weevil are unfit for 
planting. 


case, the 
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How to Treat Smutty Seed Grain.—The hot 
water treatment for grains affected with smut 


is the inost easily applied and the most satis- 
factory. Itis as follows: Fill two ordinary 
wash tubs partially full of hot water. Place 
them on aclean barn floor and have ready 


several coarse sacks—coffee sacks will answer 
nicely. In tub No 1 the water is to be heated 
to 130 degrees Fahrenheit, and in tub No 2 to 
140 degrees. Fill the sacks with the grain to 
be treated and immerse them in tub No 1, for 
the purpose of partially heating the grain. 
Lift the sack and let it drain for a moment 


and dipin tub No 2, leaving it there from 
five to eight minutes, turning and kneading 
the sack in the meantime,so that the grain 


will be all wet. Empty the grain on an airy 
floor in the sunshine or in a draft, and let it 
become thoroughly dry. This is the process 
in its entirety and is very simple. A supply 
of hot water must be kept on hand to replen- 
ish the tubs and keep up the temperature. 
In tub No 2 the water should not get above 
145 nor below 133 degrees. 


Pruning Grapevines.—.J. E.W.: Your method 
described of training vines is a modifica- 
tion of the Kniftin system, but the complete 
Kniffin system is more simple. It consists 
in allowing only the strongest canes to grow 
and when they reach the first and second 
wires respectively, they are cut off. Two 
horizontal arms are trained from each cane. 
The annual pruning, when the vines become 
well established, consists in cutting back 
all the canes of the preceding season’s growth 
except those next to the main stem, employ- 
ing these for renewing the four arms, each 
one of which contains four or five buds. 
This and other systems of training grapevines 
are fully described in Fuller’s Grape Cul- 
turist. 

Repotting Plants.—Just before repotting a 
plant, water it well. This will cause the soil 
to adhere together, and cling to the roots. If 
the soil is dry it will crumble off, on turning 
the plant out of its old pot, and the roots will 
be seriously disturbed. Get the new pot ready 
before you turn the plant out. Fill it only 
partially with soil. If new, it should be 
soaked before using, as a new pot will ex- 
tract moisture rapidly from the soil, to the 
injury of the plant. Invert te pot containing 
the plant and tap the edge of it against a 
bench or something solid. In most instances 
the entire ball of earth will come out intact. 
Crumble from the outside of it all the soil 
that can be removed without exposing the 
roots greatly. Then set the plant in its new 
pot, and fill in about it with fresh soil, which 





Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., = = Akron, Ohio. 





Small Fruits, Vines, 
PEACH AND OTHER TREE: a ice na — 
EDWIN ALLEN & SON, New Brunswick, N. J. 


AND OUT 








. STEAM.. TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
md tommetenS YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
3 Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

5 The International 

a Corresnendence Schools, 
om Box 979 Seranton, Pa. 


“A NATURAL 
% FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


* Fieldand Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
) der personal supervision. 

{ \ Guaranteed uality and 
i) \, weight. Write for free pam- 


wd 


Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 















} if’ phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR. 
é) Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
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Salzer’s Seeds grow and produce! 
© John Breider, Mishicott, Wis., astonished 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
King Barley per acre. Don’t you believe 
it? Just write him. In order to gain, in 
1897, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 

10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 

Sand Vetch, “40c. Wheat,” etc., or 
[om worth $10, to get a start, including our 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 

Weents. Catalog alone, 5c. postage. 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 

















Ss 35 — vegetable 
4 Be . 
£2 SEED CO- 


ES etary 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
ear enormously. Denald’s 
§ Elmira Asparagus Roots; a 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
Plums, Small Fruits, Tenn, 
Peach Seed. Catalogueyk'REE. 














HABRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, 





We Grow Seeds. 


Our Specialties are: 
Cabbage, Celery,Onions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes and Improved Farm Seeds. 
Prices low. Please ask for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Moreton Farm (P. O.), Monroe Co., Ne Ye. 





EVERCREENS 


Ornamental, Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., 106 . 
Evergreens 2 to 5 ft., $10.00. 50 similar 
+ bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered 
free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 
grown. Cash commissions for clubs. 
J llustrated catalogue free. Good local 
=iSalesmen Wanted. D. HILL, 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE,ILL, 


One year from 
1,000 Peach Trees bud, 2 to 3 ft., 
mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. River for $20; or 500 for $11.50. Sample prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees proportional prices. R. 8. JOHN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 
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FARM ANNUAL is97 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
Hundreds of illustrations and remarkable Novelties, 
*‘The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR 


Tells the plain truth about 


painted from nature. Known as 
8& Mailed FREE to all. 



















































































should be tirmed down well with the hand if 
the plant is one having large, strong roots; if 
a tine-rooted plant, do not pack the soil at all 
—simply jar the pot to settle it, and let water 
do the rest. Have the top of the soil at least 
an inch below the rim of the pot. If you don’t 
the water will run over the edge of the pot, 
before enough is absorbed by the soil to bene- 
fit the plant. Set plants in a shady piace for 
a few days after repotting. When you see that 
a plant needs more soil or fresh soil, give it 
prompt attention. 





Is Oleo on the Wane? 


During the last nine years, 440 million 
pounds oleomargarine have been made accord- 
ing to the report of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue. For purposes of comparison, 
calling butter 20c per lb, this has taken the 
place of the pure dairy product valued at 
$88,000,000. The advocates of imitation but- 
ter have all along claimed that through this 
enlarging use of beef fat every steer sold in 
the markets has commanded an enhanced 
price. It would be difticult to prove, how- 
ever, that farmers and cattle feeders have re- 
_ceived 88 millions more than they would 
otherwise. it is furthermore an open ques- 
tion how much this vast quantity of oleomar- 
garine might have been reduced were every 
pound of it svuld on its individual merits. 

Furthermore, most of this bogus butter has 
competed directly in the home markets. <As 
for the amount exported,this has hurt in more 
directions than one. In addition to supplant- 
ing millions of pounds of pure dairy butter 
which might have been shipped abroad, the 
foisting of the substitute, in many instances 
on innocent consumers, has no doubt done 
something to hurt the reputation of pure dairy 
products, making it all the more diffieult for 
American shippers to establish a butter trade 
in foreign countries. 

The gratifving feature of it all is the knowl- 
edge that each year sees progress toward the 
time when oleomargarine must sell for exact- 
ly what itis. From the inception of the 
business there was a rapid growth in the out- 
put of oleomargarine, this reaching its maxi- 
mum in ’94, when the stamp tax was paid on 
nearly 67 million lbs. This amount was re- 
dneed two years ago, and again in ’9%, when 
the production was less than 51 millions.  II- 
linois leads in production, with large quanti- 
ties made in R I, Kan, O and Neb. In ’95, 
there were over 5972 retail establishments 
which handled oleomargarine and this was 
reduced last year tu 4380, or 26 % 


A Model Farm of a Practical Dairyman. 


A good idea as to how farming can be suc- 
cessfully carried on may be gained by anyone 
who will take the time to visit the Westwood 
stock farm in North Stonington. We recently 
had the pleasure of going over the premises 
with the proprietor and examining in detail 
the workings of the wholeestablishment. We 
drive up along, shady lane at the end of 
of which is a large two-story dwelling house. 
One is at once struck with the neatness of the 
yard and the general air of comfort pervading 
the surroundings. Then we pass on tothe 
stables and cattle barns. The horse barn, car- 
riage room, workshop, etc, a building 30x70, 
just completed, is a model one in every way. 
All of the buildings on the place are supplied 
with pure, running water by a _ twelve-fvot 
aermotor. This wheel also furnishes power 
for cutting feed for the cattle, sawing wood, 
ett 

The main cattle barn is 40x50. The first 
floor is devoted exclusively to milch cows. 
A sufficient number of commodious box stalls 
and a feed room are located at one end of the 
building. The water supply is so arranged 
that in severe weather during winter the cows 
need not be driven out of the barn to obtain 
drink. This arrangement is not only a great 
convenience, but means more and better milk 
than if the animals were alluwed to stand out 
and shiver in the cold. The basement is used 
for the young stock. The entire barn, with 
the exception of the hay loft, is sealed with 
matched stuff. 

The cattle on the place number about 40 
head, nearly all of them full blooded Jerseys. 





LIVE STOCK 
The owner hopes in time to have a herd of 
thoroughbreds that will compare favorably 
with any in the country. At the head of the 
herd stands Bow Bells of St Lambert, an ani- 
mal of rare individual merit. One thing es- 
pecially noticeable is the extreme neatness in 
the care of the cattle and their surroundings. 
Taken all in all, this is one of the best ap- 


pointed farms for many miles around. 
——— 


English Horses at High Prices.—The spring 
sales of Shire horses in England have com- 
menced well. Excellent prices were paid at 
a dispersal sale from the stud of Captain Dun- 
combe, of Waresley Park, Huntingdon. The 
top tigure of $5,500 was paid by Mr Victor 
Cavendish, M P, for Waresley Premier Duke, 
a bay three year old stallion. Sir W. H. 
Wills, of tobacco fame, bid 2750 for the brood 
mare Waresley Dona, by Bury Victor Chief, a 
well-known champion at the Shire horse so- 
ciety’s shows. Sir Walter Gilbey was also on 
the premises with 1975, which sum he paid 
for a two-year-old filly and 1050 for a yearling 
filly. Mr P. A. Muntz, M P, also paid $1050 
for a stallion, and an excellent al] round aver- 
age was realized. Forty-nine breeding ani- 
mals belonging to Mr F. Crisp, of New South- 
gate, London, were sold yesterday. The stock 
offered was of medium character and an aver- 
age price of only 330 was realized. The top 
tigure was 1750 for Southgate Charm, by the 
celebrated stallion Harold, and a grand- 
daughter of Starlight, a thrice champion mare 
in London. Mr Victor Cavendish was the pur- 
chaser. Another mare, Bluetail, was sold to 
the somewhat recently created peer, Lord 
Llangattook, for $1300.—[Our London Corre- 
spondent. 


Our Cattle Hold First Place—The Deptford 
(I.ondon) market for foreign cattle received 
nearly 217,000 head in ’96. According to a 
report in the Chicago Drovers’ Journal, U § 
cattle hold first place in that English market, 
continuously throughout lass vear command- 
ing the highest prices. Out ot the total nam- 
ed, nearly 147,000 were from the U 38, 43,000 
from South America and the remainder from 
Canada. The average price paid for US cat- 
tle was 104c per lb, estimated dressed weight, 
Canadian 9c, and South American 8c. Only 
six times during the year did Canadian cattle 
attain a parity of price with cattle from the 
US. In the case of sheep the first place is 
held by South America, which marketed at 
Deptford 234,000 at an average price of 10}c 
per lb, estimated dressed weight, compared 
with 36,000 from Canada and 19,600 from the 
US. The sheep from each of the conntries 
last named averaged nearly 104¢ per Jb, esti- 
mated dressed weight. 


Good Figures for Trotters.—Gratifying inter- 
est has been shown in recent auction sales of 
trotting stock at Chicago and further east. 
Something like old time prices were received 
at a Lexington, Ky, sale last week, 65 head 
bringing $25,7%, an average of 396. Eastern 
and foreign buyers were present, taking their 
share of the offerings. C. A. Williams of 
Galesburg, Ill, bought the Allerton mare, 
Feliciana, paying the highest price of the 
day, $2025. D. Pollard of Vienna, Austria, 
bought Gambonito for 500. The gray mare 
Eyelet, 2.11, sold to Robert Estill of Lexing- 
ton for 2000. The bay mare Lottie Lorrine, 
2.064, sold to J. D. Creighton of Lexington for 
2000, and Don Piza, a full brother to Lottie, 
went to Ed Mills of Boston for 950. 


M. Cogswell, Es- 
sex Co, Mass, asks why cream sometimes fails 
to whip when raised by Cooley process. The 
denser the cream the surer the success in 


Cream for Whipping.—C. 


AND DAIRY 





whipping, therefore cream should not be 
ed hurriedly, but plenty of time given fo, 
thorough separation of the butter fa 
should be thoroughly cooled before and 
ing the whipping process. In large 
establishments cream is whipped in larg 
per pans which are set in ice. Thecold | 
the butter from forming. Thick cream 
derstood to be separator cream contai) 
to 40 % of butter fat. Thin cream is 
raised by the Cooley system, containing 
20 % of butter fat. 


Paralysis.—B. B. S. has a mare which seem. 
ed to be in good health and ate her breakfast 
all right; was turned in the bar ird 
and after making a few steps became stiff and 
s00n went down on her hind legs and ild 
not rise; she ate well and gradually got worse 
and died in five days. The best treatment 
would have been aloes 1 0z, ginger1 oz and 
carbonate of soda 1 oz, dissolved in boiling 
water 4 pt, then add cold water 4 pt and give 
at one dose. Apply blankets wrung out of 
boiling water to the loins; continue this for 
12 hours, changing every 20 minutes. 


she 


Ten Million Pounds Cheese are brought 
into this country annually from abroad, for 
which we pay about $1,500,000. Let no one 
say the home dairying industry is ove 
so long as this state of thing continues. 


Prepare 


If it finds 


weak and 


aone 





Forspring. It isa trying season. 
your blood impure, impoverished, 
thin, you will be tired, dull, languid and an 
easy victim of disease. Do not wait till thes 
troubles overtake you. Take a 
Hood’s Sarsaparillanow. This medicine will 
build up your health and fit you 


For Spring 


It will make your blood 
nourishing; cure that tired, 
enable you to sleep, give you a good appetite. 
Thousands have been saved from or cured of 
disease and thousands are kept in good 
health to-day by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It will 
do as much for you. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the b the best—in fact the One True Blood 


cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 
Hood’ S Pills < easy to operate. 25c. 


GREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50.- to $800.- 

Save $10.—per cow per year. Send for Catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 7 ORTLAND 
CHICAGO. 
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nervous 
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Purifier. 

















You want it all. 
most cream. The cans are 
affords largest cooling surface. 


supplies t 





Fat : the Malk 


Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
May be used with water only. 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


PEERLESS 


REID'S CREAMERY 


are all exp pleined in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
vat you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. 
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To Fight Fruit Diseases and Pests. 


Inr enpones toac all aaare by Prof S. A. 


Forbes, state entomologist of Illinois, a 
conference occurred in Chicago, recently, be- 
tween the entomologists and professors of 


horticulture of Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Missouri 
to consider concerted action in relation to con- 
trolling fruit pe ~ and diseases. The recent 
appearance of the San Jose scale in many of 
the central western states led to this confer- 
ence. After a full discussion of the situation 
the conference adopted a series of resolutions 
directed toward the prevention of tue intro- 
duction of infested stock, the inspection of 


purseries and orchards and the suppression of 
pests which are already in existence. Each 
member of the conference will endeavor with 
the co-operation of the state horticultural so- 
cieties to have these measures enacted into 
laws in their respective states. Resolutions 
were also adopted advising people to require 
certificates of inspection for nursery stock or- 
dered from other than home nurseries and in- 
dorsed the eall of the Ohio state horticultural 
society for a delegate convention at Washing- 
ton to consider federal legislation where need- 
ed to prevent the distribution of the San Jose 
scale and other insects. The following per- 
sons were present: Profs §S. A. Forbes of 
Illinois, F. M. Webster of Ohio, L. R. Taft of 
Michigan, James Troop of Indiana, O. Lugger 
of Minnesota, E. 8. Goff of Wisconsin, J. M. 
Stedman of Missouri and Herbert Osborne 
of Iowa. Prof Forbes was chosen chairman 
of the conference and Prof Osborne secretary. 





More Profit in Hay Than in Truck. 

‘Tons of hay are annually shipped into Nor- 
folk and sold at bigger prices than any inland 
market in the north would pay, and many of 
our old time farmers are buying hay in the 
city while many of their acres are untilled 
and producing nothing but weeds. This, too, 
while much of our soil contains clay enough to 
grow grass successfully. Most of our land 
can be made to yield good crops of grass by 
judicious handling and would return far _ bet- 
ter results for money and labor expended 
than is now generally obtained for most of 
our truck crops. More than that, it would 
restore vegetable humus to the soil and be one 
of the most efticacious means of improving its 
fertility. If the southern farmer is ever to 
make the most of his situation, he must make 
his farm supply all his wants it is capable 
of supplying. Nature has given him a kind 
and responsive soil, sunny skies, and fruitful 
Let him make the most of the situa- 
and success will crown his efforts.—|Sam- 
Princess Anne ©o, Va. 


= a 


seasons. 
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uel Race, 


After the Peach Tree reaclies a bearing age, 
I do little pruning beyond removing injured 


or dead branches. When the top becomes 
overgrown or rotten, the bearing wood is 


mostly at the extremity of a long, naked limb. 
The top may be renewed by cutting off one 
half or more of the length of the main limbs 
of the tree. If the ground is well tilled and 
fertilized, a large growth of new shoots will 
result. These, later, may be thinned out 
sufficiently to form the new head of the tree 

A peach tree will stand an immense amount 
of judicious cutting. Possibly it may be 
cheaper to grow a tree to bearing size than to 
renew an old one. During the first three 
Years of the life of a young peach tree, it 
should be well pruned or shaped. If proper- 
ly done, its capacity for carrying a load of 
fruit unbroken is very greatly increased and 
it will be some years before it will seem over- 
grown. —[J. N. Barnes, New Haven Co, Ct. 


Cider Makers in Convention.—The cider and 
cider vinegar makers’ association of the 
northwest, is holding its 13th annual meeting 
in Chicago this week. Among the subjects 
considered are Sweetening cider with saccha- 
rine, Cider in Kansas, Cider apples and cider 
making, Vinegar legislation and Workizgs of 
State vinegar laws. L. R. Bryant of Prince- 
ton, Ill, is president, and Geo Keightley of 
Parksville, Mo, vice president. 





HORTICULTURE 


Economy in Transportation. 


A deep waterway from the great lakes to 
the sea is bound to come, and witb it there 
should be a still further lowering of freights 
on farm products. The commission appointea 
nearly two years ago by the president has 
made its report, throwing further light on 
the important subject, but not much. 

Most people long ago agreed that the con- 
struction and operation of such deep canuls are 
practicable, but the question, which the com- 
mission still leaves unsolved, is whether 1t 
would be worth what it would cost to accom- 
plish all this. No estimates of time or money 
are ventured beyond the recommendation that 
$600,000 be appropriated by congress for pre- 
liminary work, surveys, etc. 

Two routes are suggested from lake Ontario, 
which may be entered by a new Niagara ship 
canal from Lake Erie through American soil. 
The one making and enlarging canals from 
Oswego by way of Oneida lakes and down 
the Mohawk valley to the Hudson. The other 
by way of the St Lawrence and Lake Cham- 
plain to the Hudson. 

There is no question but deeper canals are 
necessary, thus accommodating vessels of 
greater draft than can now be accommodated. 
To this end, the state of New York a year ago 
voted nine million dollars for enlarging the 
Erie canal. While theoretically it seems ad- 
visable to secure a waterway whereby an 
ocean-going vessel can load with grain at 
Duluth or Chicago, and transport the cargo to 
Liverpool without breaking bulk, it is by no 
means assured this would prove practicable. 
The tendency each yearis to more and more 
reduce cost of transferring grain at the sea- 
board to ocean vessel. This, with the fact that 
the transit of canals is much slower than the 
usual speed of ocean freighters, might prevent 
any general use of 20-ft canals, were such con- 
structed. 

What is vitally important, 
is to make it possible for the lake and canal 
boats, both increasing in size and draft year 
by year, to cover the distance between west 
and east with as little resistance as possible. 
This in turn must directly benefit the pro- 
ducer, who 1n the long 1un is obliged to stand 
the burden of freight and carrying charges. 

Meanwhile a company of promoters of a 
private scheme intend to anticipate the bene- 


all will concede, 


fits of an enlarged Erie canal, by consolidat- 
ing existing interests and securing much 


freight tonnage, both east and west bound, 
which is now controlled by the railroads. 
To that end terminals have been secured at 
New York and Buffalo, and it is proposed to 
issue through bills of lading from p1imary 
points at the head of the great lakes to the 
seaboard and to interior points as well. Taken 
altogether, there is promise of ultimate prog- 
ress in dealing with that vexatious butall im- 
portant problem, the transportation of farm 


produce. 
eS 


I find on the pages of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST many thoughts, suggestions ‘and de- 
signs for lessening labor that enable me to at 
least keep in the wake of progressive methi- 
ods, if I can’t take the lead.—[B. H. El- 
liott, Burdette, N Y. 
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21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on 7 ing fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. y # re 


WM. STAHL, quer, ILL. 5 


PR A ws EMPIRE 


” KING 
PERFECT AGITAT ORS. f° 


ARFIELD KNAPSACK 

scorch ing 

foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FRE&. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP £0., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 



































LoGAN BEERY, large as a 
blackberry, color of red 
flavor of both. 


fruitnovelties. Trees and 
plants at very low prices. 
Our ne illustrated Patalogue of 112 pages free. 


THE LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 














ZN" BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


At one-half regular prices. My 
1897 Catalogue, now ready for FREE 4 
distribution, the most unique and 
artistic published. Senp ror Corr. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, 


319 Sixth St. 8,, Miwweapouts, Mixw. 























OUR NURSERY STOCK 
is grown on the banks 
of the Hudson River. G 
It is First-class. Prices 
are Low. 50 acres of 
FRUIT TREES, 
Plants, Vines and Orne- 
— logue fre tosell. 1897 
@ free. 

















HALL’Ss FRAVORITE 
THE COMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Kasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
H EADQU ARTERS for second-¢ rop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free. 

J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 











PRAY PUMPS 


Bucket—baerel. Continuous stream 
~ ft. Best for orchard, garden, 
os, 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
rovement. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
x. paid: No.1, tin, $1. be No. 2, iron, @23 
No. 5, all brass, @4. ec. Agents 
‘anted. W. M. Johnston ACo. Box $2, Canton, 0, 








Have p read AY THE COMET $2.50 to $65.00. 


Beats them all. 

FRS Don’t buy till 

ou see them. 

AY postal ERS for free cata.A har- 


vest for agts, write today. H.8.R ‘Johnstown,0. 





GRASS, CLOVER AND FIELD SEEDS. 
Write, will save you money. 
THE PERRY SEED STORE, S\‘ RACUSE, N. Y. 
Refer to any Bank or Express Company here. 








very productive. Early or late. 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. 
Grape Vinesin the World. Small Fruits. 
Currant. Catalogue free. 





CAMPBELLS EARL 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
We guarantee safe arrival by mail. 
Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


\GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. - 









Our Marvelous New 
CRAPE 


Seeds need not 
Largest stock of 


























Etc. advertise themselves. The best always cheapest Elegant catalogue, magazine 
size, 168 pages free. Gives the cream ot the new and the best of the old.in vegetables and 
flower seeds, fruit and ornamental trees, grapes, shrubs, roses, hardy perennials, bulbs, 


aud greenhouse plants. 


Immense quantities. 


No finer assortment of fruits in America, 


with more acres of Ornamentals than any other nursery can show. Nurserymen, florists, dealers 


and planters are cordially invited to call and inspect our stock. 


Seeds, plants, bulbs, small sizes 


trees, etc. by mail postpaid, larger by freight or express. Safe arrival and satisfaction Sy 


Send today for catalogue, free, it will save you money. 4é 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 170, 





ear. 32 Greenhouses. 100 cres. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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Europe Interested in Wheat. 


Lonpon, England, Jan 29—In the U K the 
season has been favorable. There is nothing 
to complain of and if February is no worse 
all agricultural operations will go on right. 
Wheat looks well, and is not overgrown, and 
consequently will not suffer from ordi- 

The sown 
already to be more 
his time of the season 


any 
nary acreage 
to wheat 18 


Winter temperature. 
considered 
than hi nm usual at 
for several years past, but it is not quite clear 

the area has influenced by 
[It is more likely that about the same 
and that 


how tar been 
prices. 
ucreage of winter wheat was sown, 
this spring, the two 
combining to make a larger area than last 
year. In this country the view is general 
that there should be more wheat sown, as it 
is believed that prices cannot go down very 
low any time this year, or even before the 
harvest of 1898. Sound business men consid- 
er values to-day really lower than justified by 
the position, considering supplies and stocks, 
and really hold the opinion that those who 
are selling July deliveries at low prices will 
tind themselves pecuniarily hard hit. 

The top tigure for British wheat is $1 08 per 
bu. <A great deal has already been sold since 
harvest—no less than 22,160,000 bu against the 

smaller quantity of last year, 10,992,000 
British wheat is likely to improve in 
unless prevented by some aris- 


a wider will be got in 


much 
bu. 
value, 
ing in other countries, which does seem 
probable. Corn meets with a and 
y and at present business is trans- 
at the following rates: Mixed Ameri- 
per bu for delivery or Feb and March 
ents and 3e for next July-Ang. 
rley quiet, values of British ranging from 
feeding) to 1 14 (walting). There is very 
English and Scotch 


Sc to 1 20, according to 


cause 
not 
quiet 
steady trade, 
acted 
in oe 


more 


inquiry for oat 
ng a range from 

ity. American clipped, Feb-March ship- 
t for white, and 34hc 


r 
ts, are Offered at 36)c 
mixed, 
ntinental advices tell generally of change- 
mather. In France there have been fr 
ills, and partial 
temperature. 


$1 20 per | 


thaws 


Whea 


‘onsequent 
changes 
t, and wheat fel ; 
1 13. Oats and corn 
supported. In Pesth the 
led dull, and 
n } sadily granted by holders; 
resent value s9hc. At Antwerp, C 
rnia No 1 wheat stands at just a 
At Amsterdam heat is 
Indian famine has not yet had any appre- 


nharKkets, SO far 


a depressing effe f 
being 
rely 
rl concessions 
ali- 
lollar per 
worth 8&9} 
ffect on the European 
pris e of w he 
——— 
Propagating High-Priced Potatoes. 
in a warm, sunny window a box or 
tray of clean sand. Cut the potatves 
small pieces of one eye each and plant 
just the sand. 
from the sun with a sheet of newspaper 
keep the sand moist. They will 
to grow and, as soon as well rooted, pot each 
piece in a small potin good soil. Shade for 
a day or two and than piace in a warm sunny 
As young plants grow, give 
them once a week water containing 
lt ammonia (five drops to a pint of water). 
six 
tops and use 


as advancing the at is concerned. 
Prepare 
wooden 
into 
them 
Shade 
anid 
Start 


inder the surface of 


soon 


window. the 


house- 


p them growing rapidly till they 
Then cut off the 
for cutting Place them in cle 
iey will soon root and when well rooted 
hem in small pots and keepin sunny win- 
In this way a single pound of 
May give a large number of 


to plants that may be set out in 


are 


ies high. 


in sane 


potatoes 


fine 
" 


Experience in Sorghum.—Last spring I sow- 
thy of sorghum for fodder. It ; 
and five per acre and 
the best feeds obtainable. 


vield- 


re¢ ere 
tons 
and in the 
can be 
l five pecks 
| willthen grow thickly and be 
fine and to handle. Let it stand until 
ripe, as the sugar will be formed and the fod- 


winter 


es and 1 tie like if 
obtain- 


no ot reen stuff 


Sow four or 
per : 
easy 


COMMERCIAL 


der relished by stock. It is very difficult to 
cure. Sometimes it will lay in the tield three 
or four weeks while the weather is compara- 
tively dry and yet be too green to be put into 
After cutting, allow it to remain until 
wilted, then rake, leaving itin the windrow 
a couple of days, when it will be ready to 
If not wanted until late in the 
winter or spring, if may be after it 
has stood in the shock for six or eight weeks. 
[J. M. Deweese, Saline Co, Neb. 


a stack. 


shock and use. 


stacked 


Constant Stirring Makes Light Sugar.—If it 
is desired to make sugar, a sugaring off pan 
for that purpose is required. The constant 
stirring of the syrup while sugaring off makes 
a light sugar and also a fine grained product. 
Very much of the light colored and fancy sug- 
ar in the market is made so by the constant 
stirring of the syrup when sugaring off. This 
stirring has the same effect upon sugar 
that the moving current of sap has upon the 
syrup. The quicker it is done the better, and 
the constant motion makes a light product. 
Slow and deep cooking makes dull, dark syr- 
up and sugar. Use a thermometer in the 
evaporator to determine the proper density of 
the syrup when finished. Thermometers are 
made especially for this purpose.—{N. G. 
Williams, Mgr Vt Farm Mach Co. 


the 


Wants a Chicory Factory—The people of 
North Bend, Neb, are interested in chicory 
and an effort is being made to secure a factory 
at that place. The chicory industry is receiv- 
ing considerable attention in Neb, and there 
is certainly room foran extension of this crop. 
Last year there were imported into the U S8, 
free of duty, nearly 16,000,000 ibs, or 8000 tons, 
raw chicory, worth more than $200,000. This 
came almost exclusively from Belgium. In 
addition there were imported about 240 tons 


roasted chicory. 


Australian Saltbush.—\W. H. 
remarkably pertinacious plant that 
admirably in the dry alkali soils of the 


B.: This is a 
sneceeds 
west, 
might 
lack- 
that 


condi- 


where nothing else usually grows. If 
thrive in or east 
ing in soda or alkali, butit is 
it would become a great pest 
tions were too favorable for growth. For al- 
kah soils it is one of the most useful plants, 
and has converted many of otherwise 

land in California into productive 
for forage. 


nary dry soils at the 
possible 


where 


acres 


less 


formed a 
mer- 
they 


or mn 


rhe 


Agricultural Exports last year 


shade more than 66 % of all domestic 


thandise shipped from the US. In 
were nearly 79 %, and in ’79 85} 
smaller proportion in recent years not 
necessarily mean that foreigners are taking 
a less quantity of our farm produce, but rath- 
er that manufacturers are getting a foothold 
abroad, shipping increased quantities of fin- 


OP 


adoes 


ished goods. 


A Japanese Rice Farm—According to testi- 
mony brought out before the ways and means 
committee, this is about five or six acres, 
being as large as can weil be worked by any 
one family, the farmer paying to government 
for the use of the land a rental of about 25 % 
of the crop. The average rice crop in Japan 
was said to be 550 million tons, of which 
less than 3 % was exported. 


The Export Trade in Cloverseed continues 
rather dull, ayd it is too early to expect much 
activity in the home demand. There is some 
inquiry for first quality alsike cloverseed, 
which is quotable all the way up to 8@9%c per 
Boston. The export demand for this 
seed at Baltimore is present and 
only a restricted home demand at that city. 


Ib in 
slack at 


Idle Money in New York.—It is reported N Y 
banks hold nearly $55,000,000 in excess of le- 


t 


gal requirements. 


From a Forty Years’ Subscriber.—On account 
of the hard times I have been compelled to cut 
down my lst of magazines, but if I were con- 
fined to only one I wouid hold your 
paper so long asIT live. Have been a sub- 
scriber for 40 years.—|J. M. T., Colorado. 


onto 


The seeds distributed by govern- 
ment can be obtained only from your repre- 
sentative or one of your senators in congress, 
to whom applications should be addressed. 


M. J.: 


AGRICULTURE 


MANORES AND FERTILIZERS 


Soils and Moisture vs Fertilizer: 
The soil upon which a crov is 
have as great or greater influence 
the plant food art 
the effects of manures and 
vary on different soils. Indeed, 
derful lab 


Ms that 


iticially suppl 


one of nature’s wou 
actions and reacti 
soil—chemical, bacteriologic: 
—vary with different localit 
No hard and tast rules can be 
the farmer who has had the 
ence with fertilizers is usually 
recognizes how much he has 
In this asin other branches 
the one who really knows the 
think he knows it all. 

Temperature 
rules in feeding However 
and liberally a crop is fed, it will be 
purpose if the weather is too cold or t 
Temperature cannot be 
too much rain be avoided,except by dr 
but drouth can be insured against by 
ing, with chaff or roughage, or by 
culture, making a mulch of the irfa 
or by irrigation. 

However rich the soil may be, 
ural supplies of plant 
from the application of manures or f 
crops W ill not be able to feed upon 
food without sufticient moisture. 
up the bulk of their food in 
the fertilizing elements in l 
dissolved in water before plant 
them to any extent. Every< 


and rainfall prevent 


cTropDs. 


governed, 1 


from 


unexhausted 


the soils of the so- 

with an abundant hary 
added, because wate 

ed to make their supplies 
available to plants y 
truckers who go to 
manuring, too often 
moisture. We hay 

demn a certain brat 

did not produce a big 
trouble was the soil 
enough. 

important function in al 
moisture which ¢ 


Stable 


chemicals do not 
supplied by plow 
etc. As to the 

matter in 
farmer knows tha 
useful meaz 


the soil, 
most 


Cost of Nitrogen 


Nitrate of soda s¢ 
year all the way f 
contained from 15 to 1] 
the cost of which varied from 
lb. Sulphate of ammonia was sol 
$70 per ton, containing within a 
per cent nitrogen that « 15.5 t 
lb. Castor pomace at $18 to $20 per 
expensive form of organic nitrogen, 
ment at this price costing 15.5 to 16.8 
Mustard seed cake ce 
of nitrogen, phosphoric 
ash 1 per cent and if sold at 
ton, it would be as cheap a source 


as cottonseed meal or linseed me 


mtains about 5 
per 


$16 or 


acid 2 


Connecticut farmers last year 
seed meal at $20 to $24 per ton, 
the cost of actual nitrogen rang 
to 15.5¢ per lb, a 
of nitrogen in tl 
cated meal ranges from 6.8 to 8.2, 
per cent.. At this price, cottonss 
the cheapest of available 
Experiments indicate that it is as 1 
as fully available as in the best f 
mal matter. Linseed meal was 
to $20 per ton and furni 
average of 15c per lb, or about 


) 


e standard quality 
source 


} 
shed 

} 
in cottonseed meal. The linseed me con- 
trogen than dos 


tains a fraction les 
meal. 


cotton- 


seed 


most 


The Availability of Plant Food is a 


important matter, especially in b ng ferti- 


lizers or fertilizing m 
a fertilizer that will analyze very high in 


make 
ni- 


iterials. Ve n 
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feet. 





TOBACCO 


Y ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


= Illustrated To be returned at my expense 
— SENT ON TRIAL if not satisfactory. aioe 
free. N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
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Crushes, cuts, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M?f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey. and 
O So. Canal St., Chicago. 











trogen and that can be sold at half the cost of 


ordinary brands that contain even less nitro- 
gen, but in such a case, the nitrogen would 


be in the form of fine ground leather that is 
not soluble, so that it would not be available 
to plants. In nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, practically all the nitrogen is quite 
readily soluble. Calling the availability of 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda at 100, the nitro- 
gen in castor pomace is 75, cottonseed meal 
72, linseed meal 69, dried blood 68, dried fish 
66, dissolved leather 64, horn and hoof 62, 
tankage 59, leather 2. Thisis the result of 
many tests made at the Connecticut station. 
Cottonseed meal, linseed meal and dried 
blood were about equally available, tnus sub- 
stantially confirming the experience of some 
of our most careful farmers, who have found 
linseed meal fully as quick acting and 
effective a fertilizer as either cottonseed meal 
or dried blood. It will be surprising to many 
that tankage gave up only 40 per cent of its 
nitrogen in two years. In the highest grade 
fertilizers of the best makers, the plant fvod 
is supplied in the most available forms. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Average Annual Business. 








Official returns from the treasury depart- 
ment enable us to make the following compar- 
ison of the tax paid pruduction of onr domes- 
tic tobacco industry. The figures are the year- 
ly averages for three years prior to the Mc- 


Kinley law, forthe three years under that 
law, and for the next two years under the 
Wilson law, the figures for 96 not yet being 


available: 


1888-90 1891-3 1894-5 

Production of m’f’d tobaceo,* 223.0 261.1 253.1 
Cigars, millions, 3933. 4613. 4115. 
Cigarettes, millions, 2083. 3918. 3255. 
Leaf used in cigars and 

cigarettes,* 86.2 97.4 90.1 
Internal revenue taxes paid 

on cigars and cigarettes,t $12.8 15.2 13.9 


Receipts from duties on 

imports,t $11.4 3.8 13.7 

* Millions of lbs. +t Millions of dollars. 

lt will be seen that the production of ci- 
gars averaged about 500 millions and of ciga- 
rettes nearly 700 millions more each year un- 
der the McKinley law than since. There has 
since been a decrease of more than 7,000,000 lbs 
in the quantity of leaf used in making these 
cigars and cigarettes. Internal revenue taxes 
have fallen off materially. The receipts from 
duties on imported tobacco have been nearly 
as large under the Wilson tariff as under the 
McKinley taw. This is partly due to enormous 
importations of Cuban leaf in anticipation 
of the war. It shows also that the McKinley 
rate of $2 per lb was merely a revenue duty 
and that the rate can be made at least $3 
Without restricting imports to such. a degree 
as to materially curtail the revenue. 

———— 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco and the Tariff. 

The keynote on this subject was struck by 
the New England tobacco growers’ associa- 
tion. which asks that the phraseology of the 
present tobaceo schedule be maintained but 
that the duty on leaf suitable for cigar wrap- 
pers be fixed at $3 per lb, with corresponding- 
ly higher rates on stemmed leaf, but with no 
change on fillers. Under these rates the av- 
erage duty on each pound of imported leaf 
used in making cigars will be about 5S6c, or 
only about one-tenth the duty on _ each 
pound of manufactured cigars. To ask for 
only one-tenth as much protection on domes- 
tic leaf as is accorded the manufactured prod- 
uct is certainly reasonable in the extreme. 
The association held a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing last week at Springfield, at which over 
400 were present, and appointed agents to 
in that 
the money to 


canvass every tobacco growing town 
Section for members at $1 each, 





be employed in keeping the growers’ repre- 
sentatives at Washington. Cigar leaf tobacco 
growers in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Florida are equally interested in this 
matter with those in the Connecticut valley. 
Prices and prospects for ’% leaf still in grow- 
rs’ hands are improving. A good part of the 
crop ha8 been bought up throughout the cigar 
leaf sections, while old crops are out of grow- 
ers’ hands more closely than in several years. 

Our friend, Capt John R. Bricker, president 
of the Pennsylvania tobacco growers’ ass’n, 
and one of its brainiest and most influential 
men, having become a manufacturer of cigars 
has issued a letter saying that the tariff should 
be let alone, unless the duty can be raised to 
$8 or 10 per pound. Our Sumatra competi- 
tors are naking the most of his ‘‘conversion’’ 
and are usingit to influence Pennsylvania 
congressmen. It is folly to expect any such 
duty, and if our Pennsylvania tobacco grow- 
ers consider their own interests they will fol- 
low the advice of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
as the growers of York state and New Eng- 
land have done, and work for $3 per pound 
on wrapper leaf. If ail our subscribers in 
Pennsylvania will at once write their mem- 
ber in congress at Washington and also a 
personal letter to Hon John Dalzell, member 
from Pennsylvania of the ways and means 
committee, which is framing the tobacco tar- 
iff, it will help to offset the importers’ efforts. 
It is imperative that this be done immedi- 
ately. 


’ en 


The selling fee is $1.50 and the buying fee is 
$1.50 per hhd, both of which the grower pays, 
but he is charged with only one fee. There 
were sold on the breaks in Louisville, Ky, in 
1896, 165,855 hhds of tobacco, hence the grow- 
ers paid the enormous sum of $497,565 for the 
privilege of selling less than half of the to- 
bacco grown in Ky in one vear. But this is 
not all; they paid 1% commission on the 
gross receipts the average of which is abont 
$40 per hhd, or over $66,000 for paying the 
growers their own money for one year’s crop. 
But this is not all. The drayage is 50c per 
hhd, which is double cost if the grower were 
alluwed the privilege of hiring his own haul- 
ing; half of this $82,927 is absolute extortion. 
He also pays an insurance fee of 20c per hhd, 
four-fifths of which is also extortion. Thus 
growers pay the enormous sum of $679,000 for 
selling less than one-half of one crop grown 
in Ky. This tobacco is sold at auction, so 
called, but before a buyer is permitted to bid 
he must buy a membership at a cost of $100a 
year in the ‘‘select ring,’’ hence competition 
at these sales is a pitiful farce—a disgusting 
sham to the helpless grower. 

Let the growers unite and build a rehand- 
ling house in every county and simply strip 
and tie into large bundles andj take to these 
houses, where an expert assorter is to assort 
into proper grades and the grower can then 
tie into hands and each grade is w sighed, re- 
dried, seasoned and then bulked where it 
will keep indefinitely—the longer the _ better. 


Cost of Selling Tobacco. 





The cost of a suitable house with all the nec- 
essary appliances fur caring and handling 
would be less than half what we pay in one 
year for selling on’ the breaks. But above 
all, we would absolutely control the market 
price. At present prices, we are simply 
growing poorer and poorer every year. The 


average price of the 165,855 hhds sold in Lou- 
isville last year was less than 5c per ib. It 
cannot be grown at this price. Growers must 
unite or quit and go to the poorhouse. Cap- 
italis uniting in every branch of human en- 
terprise and industry. Skilled labor and un- 
skilled labor are uniting the world over, but 
the farmer goes plodding along as the lamb 
to the slaughter and he is fleeced to perfec- 
tion.—[S. E. Hampton, M D, Trimble Co,Ky. 


I 
The Tobacco Output Dull. 

Taking the tobacco receipts of the internal 
revenue department as a basis for comparison, 
the output of manufactured tobacco by the 
trade of the entire country, during Dec, 96, 








THE LEFFEL ENGINES 


ARE COOD ENCINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best werkmanship procurable. 
pony oe re poriseate 6 H. 
up; H. P. up; and 
Portables biol H. Bb These 
4 ideal engines rn farm ned 


me a Be 


James LEFFer & Co., Springfield, 'O. 













STRONG ENDORSEMENT 


“In the spring of '88 I put up 600 rods. I havenever 
had to repair it from that day to this. In ’90 I put up 
about 300 rods, with equally good results. There isno 
reason why a Page fence will not stand 20 years 
without any expense for repairs.’ 

wie W. SHEPARD 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (in letter Jan. 18, 97) to 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


({]-METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
ake axle. They last forever. Either 
‘ direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 
break down; can’t dry out’ no 
penetting of tires. ‘Good in dry wea ~ my A 
in wet weather. Send tor catal 


prices. ELECTRIO WHEEL co. 
3 GQUINGY - ILLINOIS. 











To Pump Water 


If you want water for any purpose 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. Address, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, New York City. 











was rather behind that of Sept and Oct and 
almost the same in value as that of Nov. But 
while the total tobacco output appears dull, 
cigar manufacturers and cigar leaf growers 
will take satisfaction in the fact that more 
revenue was paid on the output of cigars and 
cheroots during Dec, ’96, than for any month 
since Oct, ‘95, with the exception of June, 
96. The falling off in receipts occurred most- 


ly on cigarettes and other manufactured 
tohaceo. The receipts for Dec, ’95, and Dec, 
°96, as prepared by the internal revenue de- 


partment were as follows: 


Dec, 1895 Dec, 1896 

Cigars and cheroots, $1,034,960 $1,080,597 
Cigarettes, 158,371 152,938 
Snuff, 54.406 63,463 
Tobacco, mfg, 1,064,170 1,124,877 
Total, 2,311,907 2,421,875 


Imports of wrapper leaf continue to show 
decline in quantity, for the year ending Jan 
1, ‘97, being 4,022,653 lbs compared with 
4,630,678 lbs during 1895. There was in bond- 
ed warehouses, Jan 1, ’97, 5,354,961 lbs val- 
ued at $5,247,671, as against 6,650,532 Ibs val- 
ued at 7,612,454, Jan 1, ’9%. Other leaf (fill- 
er) shows a decrease of from nearly 27 mil- 
lions to 16 millions of pounds. Fillers in bond 
are 1,300,000 Ibs less than one year ago. De- 
cember imports of wrappers were also small 
(220,000 lbs) being a decrease of 66,000 lbs over 
Dec, 795. 


Mixed Grasses.—In sowing grass seed for 
Le pest it is far better to use a mixture of 
various kinds, as this makes a denser herbage 
and affords a better succession of fresh feed, 
than when only one kind is grown by itself 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1897. 


Publishers. 


Do you need a vacation? Whether you do 
or not, write us a little essay of 500 words on 
farmers’ vacations, in the competition an- 
nounced in our issue of Feb 6, Three prizes 
will be awarded. 
a 
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certain infusions, which 
leave the fiber or tilasse 
mixed 


bor) is treated in 
relove the gum and 
free. It is then washed, bleached and 
With silk or other fibers or worked up by it- 
self. In this share the ramie filasse can be 
sold almost as cheaply as the cheapest cotton, 
and as it is very light, remarkably strong and 
will neither stretch nor shrink,has a beautiful 
gloss and works well with linen and 
fibers, this ramie is certain to have an 
mense intinence in textile manufacturing. 
And if it can be produced economically by 
this or any other process, there are many 
square miles of land at the extreme west ani 
south adapted to its culture. It may prove 
another ‘‘new and protitable crop,’’ that is so 
much needed. 


other 
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A Critical Time for Agriculture. 


The farmers’ interests in the new tariff are 
at a critical juncture. Our wool growers have 
made the mistake of asking a little too much. 
And the prospects of the beet sugar industry 
hang in the balance. A great contest rip- 
ening over the tobacco schedule. In the oth- 
er agricultural the adjustment 
seems to be quite satisfactory. 

The sugar schedule is being framed by Hon 
Soreno E. Payne of New York, Gen William 
M. Grosvenor of Ohio and Hon M. N. John- 
son of North Dakota, for the ways and means 
cominittee, Hon Nelson Dingley chairman. 
The sugar trust is using every possible means 
to induce these gentlemen to make the sugar 
tariff favorable to the trust. But what the farm- 
ers want is duty of l}e to 2c per 1b on imported 
sugar, to protect our domestic beet and 
sugar interests against the export-bounty-fos- 
tered beet sugars of Eurspe. To insure the 
immediate construction of beet facto- 
ries, a federal bounty of a fraction of a cent 
per lb, to be gradually until it 
abolished in say five years, desirable. 
Both together (duty and bounty) are not half 
the} imported raw 
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terested in developing this new crop and in- 
dustry to keep at home the $100,000,000 which 
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heln 


things? 


now go abroad each year for sugar. an- 
swer: four 
named (address then at House of Represert- 
atives, Washington, DC). Tell them to frame 
the tariff on sugar in the interest of the farm- 
er and sugar producer—the grower of beets 
and cane. Tellthem notto sacrifice the farm- 
ers’ interests to favor importers and the trust. 
Tell them how anxious your people are for 
sugar factories to open up a new market right 
for a new and profitable crop. 
bounties above men- 


Write at once to the 


in your section 
Ask for the duties and 
tioned. 

Write such letters instantly. 
will be decided hy the committee 
few days... Now is the time to let these men 
hear from the country. Never mind if you 
don’t know them, orif you are in a different 
state, orif you never wrote your views to 
your own congressman even —it is these thon- 
sands of letters from just such people that 
carry influence. Let us show Mr Payne and 
his co-laborers, by thousands of personal let- 
ters within the next five days, that the whole 
people of the United States are in earnest in 
demanding this measure of justice to agricul- 
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A Voice in Fixing Milk Prices. 


Commenting upon the latest cut in the ex- 
change price to 24 per qt, L. H. S. Martin of 
Warren Co, N J, secretary of the Five States 


wi producers’ union, has this tosay: 1 
believe that if.a majority of the directors were 
farmers, the price would not have been lower- 
ed For that matter, if a quarter of the 
directors were farmers the change would not 
ave been made; in almost every test vote 
during the past year the vote has stood for a 

price by only about one majority. 

is brings up the question, how could 
farluers secure this control. Easy enough. At 


last annual meeting of the stockholders, 
j14 shares were voted. The farmers of Sussex 
and Orange counties hold 260 shares, and if 
had paid in the proportion as they 
should have done they could have controlled 
organization. It to be regretted that 
farmers are so blind and unable to accept a 

d thing when it offered them. They 

re offered half the stock in the consolidat- 
d milk exchange and half the directors. Just 
this was not done the price of milk 

is been reduced in Febrnary to a June price 
of $1 per can of 40 qts. Do not let us become 
liscouraged. News is coming from many sec- 
tions stating there is great dissatisfaction in 
present methods. Letters come daily asking 
or outfits and directions. Let every farmer 
do his duty, one thing ata time. The first 

organize and this work should be thorough. 
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Prevention of Frothy [tilk. 





[ have had trouble with milk frothing; can 
you give me any information as to the cause? 
[ feed my cows corn meal, 011 meal and mixed 


feed, also silage and hay and run the milk 

through a cooler.—[{J. P. H., Worcester Co, 

Mass. 

REPLY BY PROF H. E. ALVORD, CHIEF DAIRY 
DIVISION. 

Among the many kinds of germs which 


cause the various fermentations of milk, there 
is one which makes milk frothy. It is proba- 
blv this zerm that causes the trouble. If such 


the case, the remedy is cleanliness. All 
dairy utensils should be carefully cleaned, 
ind thoroughly sterilized by boiling water; 


ot water is not enough, it must be boiling. 
Milk should be removed from ,the as 
soon as possible and aerated in pure air, that 
which is not in the Jeast contaminated by the 
surroundings. The animals 


stable 


stable or its 








THE 





MILE 





PROBLEM 


should be well cleaned, as also the stable. It 
may be necessary to whitewash the 
the stable in order to remove any possible 
sources of contamination,and if it is badly in- 
fected it will not be a simple matter to free it 
from the troublesome germs. 

While this work is being done, the milk may 
be saved by pasteurizing it immediately after 
it drawn. For this purpose it should be 
heated to 155 degrees and held at that temper- 
ature 20 minutes, then cooled rapidly. This 
work must be done ina place known to be 
free from the objectionable germs or the milk 
will be infected after it is cooled and 
as bad agever. In case this treatment is not 
sufficient, the milk should be boiled. 

It is not probable that feed eaten 
cows is the direct cause of the-trouble. Some- 
times, however, it has been found that the 
hay or straw used in a stable carries the bac- 


18 


become 


by the 


teria, and they cannot be gotten rid of until 
this carrier or host is destroved. Cream 
sometimes froths in the churn, but this is not 


inside of 
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perature of the cream by the addition of some 


Warlu Water. 
sanigalaiialetciicis 
Alsike Cloverseed—I can sell all that I can 
produce. Seed is low at present, worth only 
about $4.25 per bu in local market. In 


"92 ny crop brought nearly $1000; last year the 


yield was light.—[W. 
ms 


Megrims.—Subscriber sends 
what 
which he says is caused by the 
being too tight and if this is removed 


F. Carl, Niagara Uo, 





a 
Staggers 


remedy for 
(megrims), 
bearing rein 
it will 


is called blind 


relieve the animal at once. There is no doubt 


but what having the bearing 


rein too tight 


will impede the flow of blood from the head, 
causing the animalin some cases to stagger 


a 


or even to fatl, hut this is not the disease 
known as blind staggers (megrims) which is 
derangement of the nerve system peculiar 


to some horses, 
road when they 


and it will affect them on the 
have no bearing rein or even 





due to the germ referred to above; such tron- acolilaron. It is an incurable disease and 
ble is usually overcome by raising tle teim- such an animal is not safe to ride or drive. 
ARMSTRONG & McKELVY a: i Se ‘d h 
Pittsburgh. ’ is a significant tact that re- 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 





FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ’ 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN } 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. d 
JEWETT and Pure 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 

- Chicago. 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER )} 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. ; 
RED SEAL ; 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO } 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY ; 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass, D 
CORNELL at 

Buffalo. 1: 
KENTUCKY a 

Louisville. 






know their business. 


rea 


ures oO! 


Jinations 


sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
Linseed - Oil. 


They 


Those who 


don’t know, try to sell and use 
the *‘just-as-good mixtures,”’ “so 
called White Lead,” &c., &c. 


Jational Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
shade is readily obtained. 
tion and card showing samples of colors free; 
twelve houses of different designs painted in 
of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Sufferers from Coughs, sore throat, etc., 
ould be constantly supplied with ‘‘Brown’s 
bronchial troches.’’ Avoid imitations. 


How to Buy a Buggy.—Send your name and 


iddress on a postal to the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Mfg Co of Elkhart, Ind, for 
their large catalog and learn how you can 


buy a buggy, carriage or harness at the whole- 
sale price. 

It Is Not Often that we commend in these 
columns anything of a medicinal character, 
but the reports that we hear of the efticacy of 
the remedy called 5 Drops are so unusual that 
we cannot resist the impulse to give it special 
inention 1n this issue. For the diseases men- 
tioned in the advertisement this remedy seems 

) have jumped into popular favor with a sin- 
gle bound, and its success is deserved, for it 
performed some remarkable cures. 5 
Drops is manufactured by the Swanson Rheu- 
matie Cure Co, 167 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
ind the company has the highest reputation 
or honesty in all business transactions. 


1AS 


The Electric Wheel Co of Quincy, Ill, are 
uaking the staggered oval spoke broad tired 
wheel at a remarkably low figure. These 


vheels are made to fit any axle without extra 
charge and are also made of any size you may 

int and with any width of tire, without ex- 
tra charge. They also make a low down 
handy wagon on which their wheels are used. 
In order to introduce the wheels, they make 
a very low price on the running gear and in 

eir catalog will be found a full explanation 
ofthe wheels, and the proposition they 
make. They also manufacture wheels for 
threshing machines, engines and cultivators 
and other farm implements. Their catalog 
is free if you mention this paper. 


| 
| 
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We do not Recommend Operation 
by Children, But They Do It!! 


~y 





* time. 


It is worthy of note the number who 
make statements like the following about 
our 


Improved U.S. 
..scparator. 


“My 8 
5v turns.’ 8. N. 
Meckville, Pa., Jan. 9, 1897. 


year-old girl can start it and speed it to 
< S. N. SHERMAN. 


“It is only good exercise, for it almost runs it- 
self,” say Fannie and Nora Hartzler, aged 15 and 
13 respectively. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 1, 1896. 


“My boy, 1l years old, takes all care of it now.” 
Joun L. BARTER. 
Sac City, lowa, Aug. 27, 1896. 


“My boy of 7 frequently teases to turn the crank, 
it runs so easily.” J. H. BROWN. 
Ag’ Ed. Michigan Farmer, 
Climax, Mich., Nov. 4, 1895. 
“Our daughter, 11 years old, adjusts, and even 
turns the machine for a considerable length of 
W. H. FETHEROLF. 
Jacksonville, Pa., March 26, 1896. 


Our Claim is Full Capacity—Clean Skimming—Easy Running. 


Catalogues Free for the Asking. 


VERMONT FARI MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Live, Hustling Agents Wanted- 
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Stockton Grange’s Enviable Record. 
N Y, No 316, organized Mar 
of its 22d 


Stockton grange, 
is nearing the completion 
Richard R. Willing perfected 
the following being thie list 
of charter members, of Whom six have passed 
to the ‘‘great harvest tield:’’ Mr and Mrs E. 
L. MeCullough, Mr and Mrs L. C. Warren, 
Mr and Mrs Pliny Smith, Mr and Mrs Burton 
Smith, both deceased, Mr and Mrs Martin 
Bailey, Mrs Bailey deceased, Mr and Mrs F. 
A. Lindal, Mrand Mrs A. R. Johnson, Mrand 
Mrs L.. W. Miller,the former deceased, Mr and 
Mrs P. M. Elmer, Philip Lazell, deceased 
Henry Miller, John Khinehart, deceased, 
Charles D. Payne, Miss Lydia Smith and 
Norah Smith. Throughout the years of the 
existence of the grange, we have had no dis- 
ruption, and but slight differences to contenc 
with, and save on one occasion, when through 
financial depression the order was dormany 
about three years, our meetings have been 
maintained once in two weeks, with an attend - 
ance ranging from about 20 in its early his- 
tory, to from 60 to 75 in later years, while it 
is no UncoOMMON Occurrence to swell the latter 
number to more than 100 on special occa- 
s1ous. 

Asarule these regular meetings 
cluded by a literary and musical entertain- 
ment by special committees appointed by the 
lecturer, usually four weeks being given for 
preparation. Naturally these are varied in 
character according to the ability and taste of 
the different committees, consisting of origi- 
nal plays and essays, farces, recitations, se- 
lect readings, addresses from noted speakers, 
these ranging from the educational to the com- 
ic, from the sublime to the ludicrous, includ- 
ing instrumental and vocalmusic. The grange 
being formally closed betore the entertain- 
ment begins, the commuttee often invite 
their Selena. known to be in sympathy with 
the order, to come in and enjoy the entertain- 
ment and not infrequently ask them to help 
in the exercises, very often bringing in their 
children to a-sist; thus they grow to love the 
institution and its society, and when of suff- 
cient age almost invariably join the ranks, so 
that we have the children and grandparents, 
in some instances three generations of the 
same family. On the occasion of a recent 
inspection of the grange by the county depu- 
ty, Flint Blanchard of Jamestown, he com- 
mended this, as the banner grange in the 
county, for its number of young members. 
Many hundreds have joined this grange, 
many of whom are widely scattered over our 
great republic, yet there have beeu compara- 
tively few deaths. 

Three granges have been organized through 
the influence and aid of Patrons supplied 
from our ranks. Of these Centralia, No 612, 
distant fonr miles, and Cassadaga, No 654, dis- 
tant two miles, are located in the same town, 
the former being central southern, and the 
latter northeastern, with Stockton, No 316, in 
nearly the central part of the town, thus, as 
will be naturally inferred, it’s seldom we meet 
one of our townspeople who is not a Patron. 
Dewittville grange was also formed on the 
strength of Patrons from No 316 residing at 
Dewittville, while in like manner Fredonia, 
‘old No 1’ as it is familiarly called, (the first 
grange ever organized) was enabled to rein- 
state,after being dormant nearly 20 years. Port- 
land grange, No2, was also awakened from its 
lethargic sleep by the removal of some of our 
Patrons to that place. Thus have constantly 
been going from us Patrous (about 40 in all), 
while with two or three exceptions our mem- 
bers have all been applicants who have been 
initiated into our grange. At present we 
number about 200; 147 were reported as paid up 
last quarter, while many more who makea 
practice of paying dues annually, the first of 
January, are now added to that number. We 
own, free of debt, a commodious two-story 
building in good repair, centrally located in 
the village, with hall and anterooms above 
and dining room and _ kitchen below, includ- 
ing every convenience for serving meals. The 
new officers were installed Jan 2 by Past Mas- 
ter Arthur F. Mallory, as follows: A. D. 
Warren master, Mrs H. P. Tambling lecturer 
and Mrs P. M. Elmer secretary. One Patron 
received the first degree. At the close of the 
installation a bountiful supper was served by 
the ladies. Light refreshments are usually 
served at the regular meetings by the commit- 
tee having charge of the entertainment. 

cinemas 
NEW YORK. 
Where Co-operation Benefits. 


o7 


27, 1875, 
year. Deputy 
the organization, 


are con- 


The annual meeting of the Chautanqua Co 
Patrons Fire Relief Ass’n (the Grange Fire 
Ins Co) was held Jan 12 at Jamestown, N Y. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Thomas H. Gifford of Jamestown; 
secretary, Jared Hewes of Stedman; treasur- 


PATRONS 





OF 


Henry S. McAllister of Fredonia; execu- 
sea committee, EK. B. Tolles of Sheridan, P. 
M. Elmer of Stockton and Bushnell Cook of 
Panama. ‘The association has at present 2246 
policies in force, the whole number issued 
since organization being 5417. During last 
year 545 policies were issued. The total in- 
surance now in force 1s $4,425,679. Receipts 
during last year were $6247.64, expenditures 
$6089.61, balance of $158 in the treasury. The 
assessment on each $1000 of insurance for the 
year was $1. The Patrons’ fire relief is the 
stronghold of the granges in Chautauqua Co. 
One Patron from each grange 1s elected to 
serve on the board of directors of the associa- 
tion, the business being mainly transacted by 
the executive committee, making the ex- 
penses comparatively light. The board of 
directors receive applications and inspect pro- 
perty in their respective granges, receiving 
$2 per day for time actually spent, the secre- 
tary being the only salaried officer and he 
receives $200 per year. This method of insur- 
ance is a saving of thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of Chautauqua Co every year. 


Floyd grange of Oneida Co held a _ special 
meeting Feb 13, two candidates being initiat- 
ed. George Kline spoke on The model farmer, 
H. Bushnell The shipshod farmer, J. W 
Lawton The relation of the grange to the 
church, Charles Clark Our new master, 
Charles Shattuck Individual grangers, E. 
J. Lawton Floyd grange, Mrs G. W. Jones 
County deputy.- 

The next annual 
grauge will probably be 
Feb, °98. Some criticism has 
the Rochester meeting because of the amount 
of time occupied on pageantry and amuse- 
ments that might have been devoted to busi- 
ness. Some of the most important reports of 
committees, especially that on legislation, 
(covering 22 subjects) were railroaded through 
without a word of debate. It is hoped by 
many of the delegates that at the next session 
more time will be provided for devising plans 
for the farmers’ relief and better considera- 
tion of committees’ reports. 

Charlton grange received three applications 
for membership Feb 6; owing to the inclem- 
ency of the evening but 16 members were 
present, but the entertainment prcvided by 
the master was pleasant and profitable. 

Milton grange, under the able leadership of 
Master Sheldon, is making steady progress. 
Many new Patrons are being added, and the 
interest in grange work is steadily increasing. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Washington grange is in a prosperous con- 
dition, meets regularly every week, has 50 Pa- 
trons and increasing in numbers. Installation 
of ofticers was held Jan 21, Deputy N. Warren 
of Warren grange installing the following ofti- 
cers: D. Fitts master, William Miller overseer 
and L. Brink secretary. The grange holds 
general discussions on all kinds of topics, in- 
eluding women’s work. 


the state 
held at Syracuse, 
been made on 


meeting of 


Patrons of Industry. 


The annual meeting of the Saratoga Co 
Patrons of Industry at Ballston Spa was well 
attended. Nearly all the old ofticers were re- 
elected and strong resolutions were adopted 
urging the representatives in the legislature 
to favor measures making all county offices 
salaried instead of feed. Philip H. Dorland 
of Dean’s Corners was elected delegate to 
the grand convention to be held in February. 





A Wave of Prosperity has reached the farm- 
ers of Washington, and they are taking ad- 
vantage of it to clear their farms of indebted- 
ness. It is stated that there have beena 
larger number of releases of mortgages filed 
in the recorders’ oftices of this state during the 
past three months than ever before in a cor- 
responding period. The wheat crop last sea- 
son was good and most of it was in the farm- 
ers’ hands when the rise came, and they 
have made good use of their opportunities. 














The records show this Threshing-meachine to be the 
éasiest running and the greatest grain saver of all, 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
@escription, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Care 
riers an‘! Drac-saw Machines, and for information shows 
Ing “ Why Lnsilage Pays,” send for Ensilage Cat: 
Jogues MINAKD HARDER, Coblesiill, Ne Yq 


AUSBANDRY 


uy a Buggy 


a carriage, a pheeton, or a ve 
any sort from us and you get the bens 
fit of first price, and a personal gua 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsible fe 
every vehicle that leaves our fact 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U. Trea 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue wal price 
list free. Send for it to-day. 

The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company 

Box E , Columbus, Ohio. ; 


“> oe 
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> "GRINDING MILL 


a For CORN and g a 
fi FEED, and TA 
Improved f ~ ‘s 
Se ~ forall mills advertised 
LW eep the best—return a! othe 
VE & W. STRAUB & CO. 


& 
hilada., Pa., and 41 8S. Jefferson St., Chicago, LiL 


ght from 
ill. 


Price of ¥ 


Deduct Frei 





— natn aa he. e 


LEAN sex y Harrow $ 





‘ ) Has no castings to break. 
to rot. Harrows deep or shallow. An 
unequalled weed destroyer. 
thetop and breaks thecrust. Strongest 
andsimpiest ever known. Pays for it- 
) self the first season. Will last a life- 
time. Write for proof of these claims. 
RODERICK LEAN M’F’CG CO., 


83 Park Street, MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Smooths 
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PE 3 
Has no wood ; 
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“Eli” Baling rresses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
Pa 46 Inch 
: Feed Openi ng$ 


F power Leverage 64 toi’ 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, tlle 


CIDER PRESS! 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC# 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 7 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


seuoot of WATGH REPAIRING 


_ oo teach watch repairing and make abs ! 
charge for instructions, tuition, bench room, et 
sell you such tools as you need at wholesal 
price, and all else is free. You will be su 
inexpensive, and how rapid the prog 
attend as long as youlike. You pay f: our 
you get them; make your own selection as you feel t 
need of them. Investigate us and our methods. Pa 
ticulars on application, We are wholesalers of wat 
makers’ tools, materials and supplies. 


THE HOFMAN SUPPLY CO., Box 62, 


WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. I 
somely made from tinns d m 

leable iron. Far supe rior to : 
Full line of other Maple Sugar Good 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, NX.) 








Columbus, 0 





circular. 


F iLL spel with or without 
E Mi levator), crush ear corn 
and grind any kine lof small gr: #.. or cottor ] 


seed at same 
time, mixing in any proportion desir¢ -d. Six sizes, from 2 
to 25H. For fail particulars address 


N. E. BOWSHE R, South 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA- 





send, 


Ind. 











What Constitutes a Good Hop. 


Viewed from the standpoint of brewers, as 
prought out at a recent conference of English 


hop growers, it is necessary to consider three 
things: First, the preservative power depend- 
ing upon the particular class of resin called 
oleo resin; second, the amount of bitter that 


is V elded, and third, the flavor or aroma. 


Generally speaking, the higher the percentage 
of oleo resins, Which are now capable of ex- 
act determination, the greater the value of 
ops for brewing purposes. Discussing these 
features, Mr C. §S. Meacham, a brewer of 
Maidstone, Eng, among other things said: 
eer ngeoeena or American hops, growing a 
high percentage of oleo resins, are generally 
so intensely hitter that it is this which deter- 
mines the maximum quantity which a brewer 
should use in his beers, in conjunction with 
bis milder British hops. It must be borne in 
wind, however, that the extent of the bitter is 
to some extent counterbalanced by the lesser 
quantity of hops wiich need be used where 


the percentage of preservative resins is high. 
This statement might be construed by some as 
areason for not striving after a high resin per- 
centage, but he would remind such thatit was 
not bulk of hops but preservative resin which 
the brewer wishes to purchase, and for which 
he will be prepared to pay moro money. 

It is on this point of resin that the battle 
between English and foreign hops is to be 
fought. In softness and clearness of bitter 


and delicacy of flavor, English growers have 
little to fear; but from the point of view of 
resin percentage, continental and American 
coinpetitors so far have the advantage. To 
reduce the difference between British and for- 


eign hops to a small point, the end may be 
attained first, by allowing British hops to ful- 
ly mature before picking: seconG, by greater 
third, 


care and delicacy in handling; by great- 
er care and supervision in drying. Careful in- 
vestigations show that a great loss of resin is 
due to careless handling, im some cases 
amounting to 20 or 30 % of the total. In Ger- 
man hops searcely a particle of ;the resins is 
lost. Evidence recently given before’ the 


house of commons showed that only 31 out of 
8000 brewers had been using hop substitutes. 
The one question now before the hop growers 


England is how to produce the largest 
amount of resin preservative and then to save 
as much of if as possible. 

The question of flavor is an important one 


note that a much smaller 
used than 20 or 30 
had been shown a 


and it is worthy of 
quantity of hops is now 
years ago. The aker 
sample of hops grown in British Columbia 
from Kent Golding sets and had never seen a 
finer specimen. The Germans produce their 


spe 


hops most carefully, pack them loosely and 
delicately, so that the cones come to market 
in nearly a whole state. The German sys- 
tem can never be entirely copied in England 


because the first named has the immense ad- 
aeeeee of sun-drying. But if the English 

nethod can be improved so as to give a return 
of 18 % resins,instead of about 15 % as at pres- 
ent, the difference between English and for- 
eign grown would be infinitesimal. 





The Hop [ovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Feb 16—There is very little 
business anywhere in hops and this city is no 
exception to the general rule of quietude. 


Only small lots are bought by exporters and 
news from country points does not indicate 
much variation from the story of the past 
few weeks. Brewers are indifferent buyers 


and do not appear to be much concerned in the 


market. English reports sliow a fair trade 
passing, chiefly in medium and useful quali- 


ties. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET, 
Feb 10 Feb 12 Feb 15 
N ¥ state crop "96, choice, 1314 1313 1314 
es - = * prime, lls 11@13 1l@13 
r = . ‘low to med, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
- * si 95, choice, 1@744 7@73¢ 71@7 43 
- : ; inedtoprime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
> “ com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 3@5 3@5 805 
Pacific crop '%, choice 1314 1344 1344 
“s «“ « prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
~~ “ * low to med, 9@11 gall 
. « 95, choice, 7} 73 
ined to prime, 607 6@7 
” = * common, @5 3@5 
German crop ’96, 25 @33 2533 





and im- 
compare 


The domestic reteipts and. exports 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York 
s follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l last 

Feb 10 = year 96 year 

Domestic rec’pts. bales, 2644 2936 79,139 105,064 

Exvorts to Europe, 1293 1166 307275 53,809 

Imports from Eurore, 160 280 3,751 3,670 
Norwicu, Chenango Co, N Y, Feb 13—S. 


F, Uhlmann shipped 75 bale this week to the 





| 
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HOPS 


leisy brewing company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The price was not announced. 

At San Francisco, there is a fair amount of 
trading in progress on eastern and Australian 


orders. It is reported that a local firm has 
contracted for 354,500 lbs of Willamette valley 
*97 crop at 7@12c and another party has se- 
cured 78,000 ibs at 10c. 

The pure beer bills before the N Y legisla- 
ture have been considered by the public 
health committees. In opening hearings, 


soine of the brewers’ pe sage ntatives said that 


they were in favor of any bill that would pro- 
hibit adulterations in beer. Several said that 
rice and barley meal made a better beer than 


pure malt and denied that hop substitutes 
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were used. G. H. Clark, vice-president of the 
New York hop growers’ association, submitted 
evidence that indicated that hop substitutes 
were eutployed. Mr Tholman anSwered that 
a great amount of old hops had been stored 
and also a large amount of hop extract saved 
from years when hops were much cheaper. 





According to official statistics just publish- 
ed, the barrel tax on fermented liquors for 
December amounted to $2,518,452, compared 
with 2,310,089 the previous month, an in- 
crease of 8363. It is smaller than the corre- 
sponding wonth-a year ago by 41,694. In- 
eiuding brewers’ and dealers’ taxes, the total 
tax on fermented liquors was 2,328,196 
against 2,368,875 a year ago. 















Over ten thousand dealers sell 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 

















same time. 
Walnut, Ebony. 


each purpose. 
talk on good paints. 





CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 





3—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N.Y. —688, 


There are paints for houses, for barns, 
fences, for chairs, for buggies, for farm wag- , 


is made 
It imitates natural wood, Mahogany, 
Over new wood this produces the finest effect. 


Our booklet “ Paint Points ’’ tells what is the best paint to use for 
It is a practical book, for practical people. 
Sent to any address free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. 


6 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 





ons, furniture, cupboards, shelves, bath tubs. 0 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS Z4 
are made for all these purposes, not one paint 0 


for all surfaces, but a different paint for each 
surface. 
the right paint in the right place. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS VARNISH STAIN 


That is the secret of good painting— 





for staining and varnishing at the 
Cherry, Oak, Rosewood, 


Just a plain 





MONTREAL. 








MONEY 
SAVED 


On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and 
Harness. Material and workmanship fully 
guaranteed. 
enn one-third to one-half below regular re- 
tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mfe. 
Co., 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


8th 






year in business. Prices 








them the 
fits. 


fore sale. 





_ ness. 





S = 
4 . P as $55. 
No. 37%. Surrey Harness—Price $13.00. 
As good as sells for $22.00. 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesai pm saving 
alers’ pro- 
Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
Ev — 
thing warrante 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90 styles of Har- 
Top Buggiesas low 
Phaetons as low 
Spring ons, 
Road Wagons, etc. “— 
for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 









Aaa 
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Send No. 606. Surre: 7--Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 


——__FLKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF&. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 





ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


The Leading Awards at 


. New Victories Won in 1896. 
New Improvements for 1897. 


Inter-state Fair, Burlington, 1896. 
Valley Fair, Brattleboro, - 1896. 


The Only Samples Scoring 
100 Points or Perfect. 


At Vermont’s Great Gathering of 
Maple Sugar Producers, [Montpe- 
lier, January, 1896. 


All made on the 


WILLIAMS IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


| VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
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NEW YORK. 
Legislative Doings. 


A bill providing for a commission of five 
barbers, three bosses and two journeymen, to 
examine all future applicants for a_ barber’s 
license and all others who have not served 
three years, has been passed. The commis- 
sion is to receive $5 per day for each day’s 
service and mileage at the rate of 5c a mile. 
Another ridiculous measure is one compelling 
horse clippers to pass an examination be- 
fore a board of examiners, as if _ it 
required unusual intelligence to clip a_ horse 
or that any harm could be done the animal. 
A hearing was given last week on the 
other farcical bill relating to horseshoers. 
Last year the governor signed a bill creating 
a board of examiners of horseshoers and 
compelling horseshoers who did not register 
with the county clerk before Nov 15 to pass 
examination before this board. Many prom- 
inent horseshoers failed to register and now 
they are endeavoring to have the time for 
registration extended until July 1, and in or- 
der to elevate the craft, desire to have incor- 
porated in the bill the words ‘‘ Anyone pass- 
ing examination before this commission after 
this date shall be entitled to the distinction 
of professor of horseshoeing!’’ A special or- 
der in the assembly on the 10th was Mr Nix- 
on’s bill amending the school law relative to 
the purchase of text-books. The bill provides 
that in any school district in the state, at a 
general or special election held for the pur- 
pose, the voters may determine whether or 
not they shali supply text-books for their 
schools at public expense. Mr Armstrong of 
Monrve opposed it. He said it would open 
the road for abuses. Aftera district voted to 
purchase text-books there is no way under 
the proposed law to rescind this action and 
it could be done only by special enactment. 
The tax might also be made burdensome by 
changing text-books every six months. Mr 
Palmer of Schoharie offerel an amendment 
that due notice should be given before a vote 
could be taken bv a district. The amendment 
was adepted and the bill ordered to a third 
reading. 

A bill has been introduced in the assembly 
regulating the width of tires on all wagons 
of the state so that on vehicles designed to 
carry one ton and less than two, the width 
shall be three inches; on those designed to car- 
ry two tons and less than three, they shail be 
four inches, and upon those carrying three or 
more tons, they shall be five inches. A pen- 
alty of $5 for each violation is named. Bills 
were presented last week making the spray- 
ing of fruit trees with poison while in blos- 
sum, a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not less than $10 nor more than 50; increas- 
ing the number of fish and game protectors 
and foresters from 35 to 60; appropriating 
8000 for horticultural experiments for the ben- 
efit of the 2d judicial district at the Gen- 
eva experiment station; providing for the es- 
tablishment in the city of New York of a 
farm colony for the detention, reformation 
and instruction in agriculture, horticulture 
and simple handicrafts of persons convicted 
of vagrancy, habitual drunkenness and re- 
peated disorderly conduct, the board of es- 
timate to establish the farm at an expense not 
exceeding 100,000 and® the farm to be con- 
ducted by a board of tive: managers to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor. A bill providing that 
the records of the state weather bureau may 
be received and read in evidence in any court 
in the state has passed the senate and 
the governor has signed the bill appropriat- 
ing 12,000 for the’ representation of New 
York state at the Tennessee centennial expo- 
sition at Nashville. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Feb 16—Farmers are 
busy getting their year’s supply of wood, 
filling ice-houses and drawing out their barn- 
yard manure. No demand for hay. Stock 
wintering well. Farmers hope for a better 
demand for horses at home. 

Cicero, Onondaga Co, Feb 16—Icemen have 
secured enough ice of fine quality for two 
years. Cabbages are being shipped in smal! 
lots at $12 per ton. Tobacco is doing decided- 
ly better and selling for 10e or more. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Feb 17—Wood is 
being drawn to the station where Capt 
Curtis is loading cars. He has about 20 chop- 
pers at work. Oneof 0. J. Mason’s stone 
teams was crossing the railroad track at Bray- 
ton’s crossing recently and was struck by the 
fast freight. The horses were unhurt. Many 
farmers have their wood and ice drawn. Hay 
moves slowly at $12to15. Straw is being baled 
and shipped at 5to7 perton. F. E. Hicks of 
Granville is buying up apples at 75ic. The 
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recent farmers’ institute stirred up farmers 
along certain lines. Old methods of feeding 
stock, especially milch cows, were condemned 
and better housing was recommended. There 
will not be very much more fodder and hay 
than will be needed for home use. Few 
changes in farm tenants. Farmers are slow 
about engaging their help. Good help are 
asking 20 and up per month. 


Chenango Co oO—At Afton, 
only farm product in demand. They bring $18 
to 30. Grain is low. Many silos were built 
last year and are generally liked, though a 
few owners are dissatistied.——At Greene, 
farmers have their wood and ice stored. Cows 
are being shipped at 30 each. Wages of farm 
hands have been cut. All produce low and 
outlook discouraging. Hay searce and high. 
——At Columbus, the real estate of the late 
Deloss Main will be sold under mortgage 
foreclosure April 5. 

Genesee Co Oo —At Oakfield, farmers are baul- 
ing large quantities of heading bolts to Elba. 
A less number of sheep are being fed than 
usual. The grange has rented a hall and is 
growing rapidly. Many farmers have brought 
suit against the Fell telephone company of 
Buffalo for trespass.——At Staffurd, apples 
are slowly working off through producers’ 
hands. Baldwins bring 80 to 8c and russets 
$t per bbl. Thousands of bushels of potatoes 
are in pits and cellars awaiting better 


cows are the 


prices. 
Produce is low, anid little money is in cireula- 
tion. Auction sales are numerous. Buck- 
wheat averaged 20 bu per acre last year. The 
roller mill is doimg an exceptionaily good 
business in retail grinding. George Tubbs has 
fitted up a portable sawmill and will begin 
work soon. This section is well timbered with 
beech, maple and basswood. Grass and 
wheat are well protected by snow. Wheat 
suffered badly in the early winter. Benjamin 
Heddon has bought a farm iu Batavia. 


Montgomery Co o —At Canajoharie, orchards 
are badly infested with eggs of the tent cater- 
pillar and should be cleared at once or the 
consequences will be disastrous. Markets are 
dull.—-—At Glen, farm hands will receive re- 
duced wages this year. Many farmers will not 
hire atall. Two large auctions of farm pro- 
perty will take place the 22d and 24th. Few 
changes among farm tenants. Business dull 
and little teaming being done. 

Maine, Broome Co, Feb 17—Charles Swan 
has bought the Charles Lincoln place of 58 
acres for $400. E. L. Vincent is settling up 
the estate of Mrs Lucina Brooks. Eugene 
Ellis has rented Miss Ella Rozell’s place for 
the ensuing year. Adoniram Grav has been 
helpless for more than a month with inflam- 
matory rheumatism. The neighbors had a 
wood bee for him and cut up 10 cords of wood 
ready for the stove and left quite a lot cut 
into drafts. Mrs Arabelia Gates, 91, died 
recently. She was one of the oldest residents 
of the Nanticoke valley. John J. Atwater 
has been appointed deputy sheriff. Immense 
quantities of wood are being cut on account 
of the destructive wind last September when 
thousands of cords were blown down. Some 
have sold wood delivered at Tic per cord, but 
the usual price is 1. The tax rate for the 
present year is higher than last year. 

Otsego Co o —At Edmeston, farmers have 
organized to co-operate with the Five States 
milk producers’ union. John Finnerty recent- 
ly sold his hops to Edward Daniels for 7e per 
Ib. Horses are low with no demand. Cows 
winter well, with fodder plenty.——At West 
Oneonta, new milch cows find a ready market 
at $30to40. Horses are a drug. At a recent 
sale a sound five-year-old mare brought 30 
and an eight-vear-old 15. Corn in the ear 
36e per bu, buckwheat 35 to 40c,cats 25c. Little 
demand for hops, a recent sale netting only 
Te per lb.——At Otsego, a 100-acre farm was 
recently sold under the sheriff’s hammer for 
4000. Twenty years ago Phiiip Hoke paid 
11,000 for the place. Produce is low. Green 
hard wood brings 1 per cord, which hardly 
pays for cutting. James F. Clark of Coopers- 
town is one of the largest hop growers in the 
state, and also does a large poultry business, 
having 3000 hens. 


Needed Reforms—I can 
same line with Mr Gick 
been a great deal of talk and 
regard to road making. This town is well 
supplied with road machines which make a 
good summer read, but stand clear in the fall 
for mud. We have in this town a _ stone 
crusher and engine which cost the taxpayers 
$1500 and has never been under cover for the 
winter. Your journal has been and is now 
one of the best friends the farmer has; this 
winter it has helped them in many ways to dis- 
pose of the large quantity of milk, and now 
we are learning something about sugar beets 


follow 
and 


along the 
there has 
little work in 


say 





and great sugar industries that will help the 
farmers. We have something right here ip 
this state that holds the people by the 

and extorts from them thousands of dol 
that is,the school book trust. Now is our t 

to put shoulders to the wheel and help Se: 
tor Brackett with his bill now before the leg 
islature asking that common schools be _ pro- 
vided with uniform text-books at actual cost 
of publishing and delivering.—|Eugene Gor. 
ham, Herkimer Co, N Y 


NEW JERSEY. 

A Useful Citizen. 
Here is the picture of one of our editorial 
representatives, Mr Hartwell of Hunterdon 
county, who has always been a farmer and 4 


good one. The business has yielded him a4 
comfortable living and we fancy a snug com- 








MR P. H. HARTWELL. 
petence besides. Mr Hartwell is a member 
of Ringoes grange and has been its overseer 
and master and is now lecturer Numerous 
positions of trust have been conferred upon 
him by his fellow citizens, but the politicians 
have considered him ‘‘so honest and = stub- 
born that they can’t handle him,’’ and there- 
fore he has not been sent to the legislature. 
As a member for three years (two of which he 
was chairman) of the county board of free- 
holders, he was an example of the good serv- 
ice the intelligent and level headed farmer 
ean be to the community. He has had much 
experience in road work and has a_ practical 
economical method of administrating such 
affairs as well as his own business. Mr 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 
that the 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo river, 
West Africa, has proved itself a sure cure for 


We are glad to announce Kol 


have the 
doctors, 


asthma, as claimed at the time. We 
testimony of ministers of the gospel, 
business men and farmers, all speaking of 
the marvelous curative power of this new 
discovery. Hon J. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, 
writes that he could not lie down night or 
day from asthma, and the Kola plant cured 
him at once. Rey G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor 
of the Congregational church at Newell, Ia, 
was cured by it of asthma of twenty years’ 
standing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, willsenda 
large case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who suffers from any form of asthma. In re- 
turn they only ask that you tell your neigh- 
bors of it when cured yourself. This is very 
fair. and we advise all sufferers from. asthma 


to send for the case. It costs you nothing. 


SS FRUIT PACKAGES °,.2::. 
Seq «= **° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies. 


Now is the time to order and get the 
DISCOUNTS. Catalogue and price 
list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 

















Hartwell was born at North Berwick, York 
Co, Maine, Dec 26, i837, and married Miss 
A va + Hunt in 1860, and, as has sv often 


proved true in other cases, he attributes much 
of his success to her faithful care of his home 
and intelligent counsel and encouragement. 


Mr Hartwell is modestly proud of his revo- 
lutionary stock, his grandfather having ecar- 
ried a musket at Bunker Hill, which is still 


preserved by the family in Maine. 


Burlington Co o—Hundreds of farmers are 
hauling water for their stock, and the rains 


and snows of the winter have not been 
more than sufticient to soak the parched 
soil. Some crops were a total failure the last 
two seasons on account of the drouth, but 


farmers hope for better times and will plant 
the same as usual. Two or three years 
ago every freight train through here would 
have several cars of fertilizer, but this 
year there is not one car where there were 25 
then. This alone shows that the farmers are 
erippled financially and this means smaller 
crops for the coming season. If there is 
another season’ of low. prices, it will mean 
more business for the sheriff, as hundreds of 
farms in .this county are mortgaged for more 
than they would bring. Farms are selling in 
some cases for less than the buildings cost, 
and the best will not sell for any more than 
the fencing and )uildings are worth together. 


The Jersey Crop of Cranberries is nearly all 
in the hands of dealers. Small berries, which 
comprised so important a part of the crop, are 
jobbing all the way down to 7ic@$1 per bu. 
Dealers are closely screening the fruit, and 
as they control the sale, are getting as high 
as 2@2 25 per bu for extra fancy large berries. 


Best Apples for New Jersey—Questions con- 


cerning the growing of.apples in this state 
were sent out by Prof: Voorhees, ‘director of 
the experiment station, to nearly a thousand 
representative growers. The varieties receiv- 
ing the most votes were in.their order: Bald- 
win, Smith’s Cider, Hagloe, Ben Davis, 
Orange Pippin, Maiden’s Blush, Red Bietig- 
heimer, Fallawater, Williams, Newtown 


Pippin and Roman Stem. ‘The northern, cen- 
tral and southern growers differed consider- 
ably as to choice, but all sections united on 
Baldwin, Smith’s Cider and Ben Davis. Other 
favorite varieties are Lippincott, Golden Pip- 
pin, York Imperial, Primate, Snow, Spitzen- 
burg and Wealthy. Most growers preferred 
two-year-old trees for planting, but leaning 
toward three-year-old on the lightest soils. 
Dealings with local nurseries were most fre- 
quently reported, and the trees usually true 
to name. Distance apart for planting young 
trees averaged 38 ftin the northern section 
31 ft in the more southern district. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Kind That Pays—John T. Stubbs of Lan- 
caster county has a hen that fairly discounts 
the best incubators. Last May he put 13 eggs 
under her and in dune time she brought forth 
13 sturdy chicks. Then unknown to Mr Stubbs 
she began to lay and when her first brood were 
the size of quail, brought out a second lot. 





Some one has suggested that Mr Stubbs 
originate a strain of perpetual layers. 
The Co-operative Creamery-—In many coun- 


ties farmers have awakened to the advantages 


and benefits derived from the co-operative 
creamery, but there is still considerable 
prejudice against these institutions, held 


principally by that class of agriculturists who 
are always afraid that they will not derive 
their full share of profit from an investment. 
That a co-operative creamery can be made 
profitable the one established at Elders- 
ridge, Indiana county, shows. At the last 
business meeting of the stockholders’ the 
auditor’s report showed that during the year 
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1896 there was received at the creamery 777,585 
lbs making 41,198 lbs of butter. The patrons 
of the creamery used 7021 ibs of butter 
and the remaining 37,177 lbs was shipped 
to the city markets. The average selling price 
this year was 195-6c per lb. A dividend 
of 24 per cent was paid the stockholders. 
LONG ISLAND. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, | F eb 16—The 
of the farmers’ club are unusually interesting 
this winter. Farmers are talking of an in- 
creased acreage of potatoes and cauliflowers. 
No call for hay except a light local demand. 
Many bushels of turnips await a market, but 
there are no buyers at present. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has been 
lowered jc and is now 24c P gt to farmers. 
While this is ostensibly the net price received 
by interior shippers, in many instances it is 


meetings 





necessary to accept a fraction less than the 
exchange figure. 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 


N Y and Putnam RR to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 
lows: 

Feb7 Jan 31 Jan 24 


Jan 17 Janl0 Jan 





Hammonds, 39 39 40 40 33 186 
Millwood, 94 96 93 91 O4 475 
Kitchawan, 52° 49 46 45 47 237 
Croton Lake, 107 as 6 | 6it | 122 590 
Yorktown, 228 223 225 221 205 1086 
Amawalk, 109 102 107 110 112 540 
West Somers, 43 44 47 46 42 224 
Baldwin Place, 27 240 225 207 201 1067 
Mahopae Falls, 327 321 330 8327 314 1619 
Mahopac Mines, 156 15 157 3158 146 763 
Lake Mahopac, 54 60 68 70 70 336 
Crofts, 117 1145 117 i117 113 575 
Carmel, 61 61 56 57 52 280 
Brewster, 9 10 11 11 13 57 

Total, 1623 1626 1639 1617 1564 8035 


Also 778 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
eases from Baldwin Place. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Feb 15 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,861 706 200 
N Y¥ Central, 18,149 261 687 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,514 639 _ 
West Shore, 1,105 216 280 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,439 162 45 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 — — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 — _ 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 — 
Long Island, ; 895 _— _ 
N J Central, e« 1.576 _ _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2.910 24 _- 
Other sources, 3,500 _ — 
Total receipts, 137,678 2,420 
Daily av this week, 19,811 346 
Daily av last week, 20,912 337 


Live Stock Market. 

At New York, the live stock market fairly 
well attended, ruling moderately aetive and 
substantially steady. Monday’s supply of 
beeves was only 30 cars for the market with 
no really choice qualities offered. Tractical- 
ly all grades sold at fully last week’s prices 
and the yards were cleared. Ordinary to 
good steers $4 15@5 5, with something fancy 
nominally up to 5 25, poor to medium oxen 
2 40@3 50, bulls 2 50@3 25, poor to common 
1 7543 30 with choice and extra fat cows and 
heifers up to 3 50@4, Virginia oxen sold at 
3@3 40, a car of N J cows, av 1154 Ibs. at 3 30, 
good Ky steers 4 30@4 80. Milch cows quota- 
ble at 18@50 each for poor to choice, calves 
included. Vealsin fair demand and steady 
when choice. Poor to extra 4@7 50 P 100 
lbs, barnyard calves and yearlings 2 50@3, 
country dressed veals 6@9. Hogs easy at 3 70 
@4 10, with light pigs 4@4 30, country dress- 
ed carcasses 3 75@6 25. Sheep opened steady 
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Monday of this week, but closed easier, with 
lainbs 15@25e off on reported heavy rec eipts | 7 
Buffalo. Ordinary to choice sheep 3 50@4 7. 
including fancy export wethers. Medium re 
choice lambs 4 85@5 50, country dressed 
spring lambs 3@7 P carcass. 








Farmers’ —— 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


R ealizing that every farmer hi ha aS. . during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to -lake advertisements of this Class. to go 
ou this page and under: this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address inust be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must ve received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of .thé following week. Advertusements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All *“Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Sunscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 








\ 7 ORLD'S F AIR, ” Madison Square and Scranton, Pa. Prize 

winning Fowls, Score # to 9%. In 189 and 1897, 34 prizes. 
Black Minorca. Buff, White and Barred Rocks, Light Brahmas 
White and Golden Wyandottes, White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
8. S. Hamburgs. White and Black -tailed Japanese Bantams. Cir- 
culars free. Exgs $1.00 to $3.00, 13. J. F. WALLACE, Del- 
aware Water Gap, Pa. 








py ng > S and Beagles; 
ce Boars fall pigs net akin. 


HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, N. Y. 


sows farrow in March, April, Ma 
4 Beagles 6 and 12 mente 





SINGLE MAN wants a situation on a farm in the etate of New 
WO York. Dairy farm preferred. -Address J. E. BRANDEN- 
BURG, Eldersburg, Carroll Co., Md. 





Wy aa Oe -fashioned blunderbuss; send —_e ty and 
price to J AME S DEAN, Sixty-Sixth Street and Third Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





y J ANTED—Sober, industrious single man; good farmer and 











_milker. JOUN A. FOWL. E ER, Passaic, N. J. 
END for my, Catalogue of fresh dug Trees and Plants. W.C. 
BRYANT, Nurseryman. Dansville, N. 
pre, FOWLS, Turkeys, Goss, Ducks. Catalogue. CHAS. 
SLAVE, New London, Ohic 
WwW. M. 


F°G SAILE--New American So Oats—cheap. Write 
GRISWOL Dd, “Bouckville, N BR. ¥~ 


EED CORN, yellow. cheap. Freight paid; ‘redien. - HENRY 
BASSETT, Salem, N. J. 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert 
e Landenberg, Pa. 


—_— 
KILL WEEDS 





and Combination. S. E. NIVIN, 











With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 
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—any kind of soil. 
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FISH MANURES 


the most efficient of all soilfood. Possess greatest crop producing 
power—prevent exhaustion of soil. Suitable forany kind of crops 
Book of description and prices on application. 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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py RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


for territory not already taken. - 


We are mak- 
ing a Special 
Low Price on 
MURIATE and 
SULPHATE of 
POTASH. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 


STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO, 


Wheat Cori Oat 








S07 LRG 1807 1S) 1So7 18% 
t ef Sh my 19 
23, Sto 6 21! : 
l 8 7 65, 
. > ”) ) 
. 2 64 l 1 
$ 
) * Yl, * 1.37 * RD 
> S : 7 ; H) s : 
*pcCental. O ‘r prices ) bu 
PI ES A ( ICA » FOR FUTURI DELIVERY 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, ors 237, 17 
July, 715% 251, 17% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 
rhis tweek (mn aco 
Wheat, bu, 16,658,000 .885,000 65,951,000 
Corn, $.394,000 73,332,000 11,960,000 
Oats, 13,494,000 13,324,000 6,958,000 


\t Chicago, few sustaining factors have 
been evident in the wheat market, which 
much of the time for he past week or 10 
days has ruled heavy and lower. The final 
break of more than le last Saturday brought a 
net loss of 35v, but with the opening of this 
week there came a 2c favorable reaction, vet no 
lasting support is expected until the cash trade 
is increased. This is one of the unsatisfactory 
features of the situation. Farmers’ deliveries 
of winter wheat continue rather small, there is 
a moderate movement of spring wheat in the 
northwest, and while exports of wheat and 
flour are fairly liberal in the aggregate, these 
are largely on old business and there is a lack 
of buying energy for immediate delivery. 
Possibility of political complication in eastern 
Europe at one time brought some support, 
and the statistical position remains about as 
favorable for better prices as any time recent- 
ly, publhe stocks deereasing steadily. The 
visible supply reported Monday of this week 
showed a fair decrease 

Corn has sagged a little, but exhibited some 
improvement early this week. Public stocks 
have showna tendency to increase at a liberal 
rate through freer farmers’ deliveries and 
lower rates of freight from the west. The 





Visible supp! now exceeds 24 million bu, or 
almost double a year ago. On the other hand, 
exports continue very large, affording some 


support to the market. The weakness in wheat 
Which prevailed late last week had its effect 
on corn with operators at the opening of this 
week watching the primary movement May 
der 234c bn recovering feebly 
with July about le premium and cash trans- 
actions on the basis of 21%$@224c¢ for No2in 
store. Poor lots, no grade, sold as low as 
145 « 16e. 

Barley supplies ample for the character of 
the demand and prices average a shade lower 


sold u shade u: 


than 10 days ago. Sales by sample at a rang 
of 23 P bu for poorand thin up to 33@3h« 
for choice malting grades. One day last week 


the largest single trade on record was made, 
this being a sale of 350.000 bu to arnve, bought 
by a local maltster, price not made known. 
Grass seeds generally dull, as spring bus 

ness has not yet opened. More or less timo- 
thy seed offered to arrive,causing an easy tone 
with prices on the basis of S82 55@2 60 "P ctl 
for contract grade and 265 March delivery 
Prime clover seed about 8 P ctl, market easy 
in tone. Buckwheat continued lifeless, the 
record of the entire winter. Conntry millers 
seem to find needed supplies close at band 
and little is doing on this market with price 
around s0@65e P ctl Hungarian 50@60c, 


willet 35@70¢, mustard 50@50c. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown the same weak- 
ness noted elsewhere, with the demand on 
milling account rather indifferent and opera- 
tors watching the home and foreign move- 
ment. The market sold down Saturday of last 
week to the basis of 87c for May, and is in- 
differently supported at the opening of this 
week. Corn easy around 22c for No 2 cash 


and 23sec for May Cloverseed still duli with 
fresh demand needed. This will come with 
spring orders rransactions onthe basis of 


$4 80@4 55 P bu for March prime 
At New York, grain has shown considera- 


ble heaviness the past week. Coarse cereals 
relatively firmer than wheat and flour. Fair- 
ly liberal foreign shipments of corn, oats and 
barley Last named is receiving more atten- 


tion owing to the prospect of passage by the 
legislature of this state of the pure beer bill 


Which will result in a larger consumption of 
malt. See SS Oe the basis of 29}. @3ve P bn 
tor ne 3 Aolive d, this in a wholesale way. No 
2 nixed ¢ in store 215 @22c, state rye 41@42e¢ 


P bu on track, tield peas 55 @5te, malting bar- 
jlev 49@50c, feed barley 35 a@36e. Grass seeds 
dull, home trade not yet opened. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

I8YT «61896 «1897 «1806 «1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $550 $4 75 $3 55 $425 $400 $3 75 
New York, 5 35 $75 40 480 $25 400 
Bulfalo, 510 470 875 460 420 400 
Kansas City, 5 00 = 3 40 +4 3380 350 
Pittsburg, 515 465 375 4¢ $o0 380 


At Chicago, cattle receipts have shown 
some increase, with moderate activity pre- 
vailing last week, and interest carried over 
into the present week, prices exhibiting no 
important change in either direction. Rela- 
tively few strictly choice beeyes, especially of 
a heavy order, are coming forward, the supply 
as a whole consisting of medium quality 
and light weights. ‘The inquiry is chietly for 
strictiy choice fat cattle, suitable for shipping 
or export trade. Even though a buneh of 
steers shows good breeding, prices ave un- 
satisfactory, if there is lack of flesh and 
quality While occasional sales are at $5 and 
better, with faney bullocks quotable upto 5 25 
®5 40, transactions are largely at 4 90 down to 
125, with rough and thin lots going to 
butchers as low as 3 6043 75. Fair demand for 
mixed butcher stock, ineluding cows, bulls 
and fat heifers. Milkers and springers with- 
out important change, demand chietly for bet- 
ter offerings, these being quotable up to $35@ 
10. Revised prices are as follows: 





Fey export steers, $5.35@5.50 Fair to good cows, 22.50@3.15 
Prime. L500:@ 1600 ths, 4.85 ¢ 15.25 Poor to fey bulls,  1.75@3.60 
Good to eh, 1150 Oanners, 1.25@2.25 
@1450 Ths 4.2505.00 Feeders, 3. 50@4. 15 
Com to fair. 1150 Srockers, 400 to 
@1400 Ths. 3.60:@4.25 85 Ths. 2.75@3.25 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 4 50) 
heifers. 3.35@4.20 Calves, veal, 





The hog market seems to bein a rut so far 
as prices are concerned. These are lower than 
at this time of year since ’91, when Feb 
quotations were much the same as. now. 
Local packers were active buyers nearly all 
of last week, and show about the usual inter- 
est at the opening of this, with a moderate 
proportion of arrivals going to shippers on 
eastern account. Mixed and heavy droves 
$3 15@3 50, light weights 3 40@3 50 with sales 
very largely at a range of 3 40@3 45, rough 
lots usual discount. 

Sheep have exhibited considerable _ firm- 
ness, With a ready outlet for practically every- 
thing, although rather too many common 
lambs on sale. Market devoid of partic ularly 
new feature, good to choice sheep $3¢4 P 100 


Ibs, with lambs and yearlings 3 75@5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle steady with good to ex- 
tra saiable at $4 5045, but practically nothing 
here good enough to command more than 
outside figures. Receipts Monday of this 
week 35 cars and all wanted at prices sub- 
stantiaily as follows: 
















Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #4 80@5 00 Com to good fat I 

G 1, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 40@460 Cor f 

Fa li) Ibs, ,Hiha4 20 Tei 

( on, 700 to Wu lbs, 30X03 3) Bologna cows, p } 

R 1, h ‘al f-fat, 32350400 F'sh cows & spring 

( to good fat oxen, 22;@4(%) Veal calves, 5 G6 50 





The hog supply keeps’ within ioderate 
bounds, and as all classes of buyers are rep- 
resented the market rules fairly active and 
substantially steady. There was little or no 
difficulty in disposing of the 33 double decks 
received Monday of this week at about recent 


quotations. Prime medium $3 70@3 75, 
choice light and yorkers 3 65@3 70, pigs 3 50 
“#3 65, heavy hogs 38 50@3 60. Good western 


sheep are selling up to 415, with strictly 
prime wethers, 952105 lbs, 4 10@4 25. Native 
sheep and lambs steady under moderate offer- 
ings of 27 double decks Monday of this week 
Good wethers, 85@90 lbs, 3 80@4, fair mixed 
droves 3 40@3 70, noor to common 1 75@2 75. 


on 


Fair tu choice lambs 4@5 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle quiet but fully steady so 
far as the better grades are concerned. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 150 cars, ineluding 
50 Canadas, something of an increase over a 
week ago. Transactions on the basis of $3 50 
®5 25 for poor and thin steers to fancy ship- 
ping and export beeves, sales largely at 4 85 
down. Common butcher stuff and stockers 
rather duil and a shade lower, with the bet- 
ter grades of feeders strong and 10c higher. 
Hog market fairly active and strong with 100 
double decks received Monday. Medium and 
heavy droves 3 653 70, yorkers 3 75@3 80, 
all selling, these quotations showing about 
10c advance over last week. Sheep receipts 
120 double decks against 90 a week ago, prices 
poorly supported. Best lambs 5@5 15, a break 
of 15@25c: sheep market steadylat 3 75 @4 25 
for good to extra, yearlings usual premium. 


At Boston, milch cows quiet with poor to 
common salable at $20@35 P head ana good 
to fancy 40@45. Two-year-old steers 12@22, 
three-year olds 20@32. 








keys 12@13c 1 w, 


cottonseed meal 20 
28c. 
cold storage 16@18e, chickens 8@ “ ce 
, turkeys 11@12c | w, 

w, geese lic 1 w, 


rye str: 
oat 8@9, bran 12 25 
l6ic P dz, southern 
P lb lw, 10e d w, 
12@14c d w, turkeys 13 
Rose potatoes 35@40e P bu, N Y 
banks and Stars 
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Syracuse, 


299 @” 


among current 








We Are in Receipt 
taining 168 pages, 
pazes devoted to 
r to ornamental trees, shrubs 
and vie balance 
is comprehensive catalog 
by the Storrs & Harrison 
whose integrity and reliability « 
Send your address to them 
mentioning this paper, 


to the er 


The Buckeye Easy Cultivator, 
Mast & Co’s ad 
seems to be an ideal 
the level cultivation so necessary to suc: 
It can be fitted out with eithe1 
or eight shovels and is furnished with 

pin or spring shovels, as the purchaser 
i The two inside shovels are 
from the others and work 
abling the operator to work close to the 


ground between the rows. 
log and look into the merits of this 


When It Comes 


sowing, we know 
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PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, 
AND COUNTRY SHIPPING 
-At Albany, 

bbl, pre tALoeS 
owed { 100, phat oa 


i ciidanaien 5@6. Poultry a 


P lb lw, 11 
14@15¢ d w due 
w, geese 10@1le l w 
24c P dz, cold 
beef 55@645e PP Ib, 
utton 4@5c, calfskins 
v Ib Loose I} 


clover 11@ 14, oat 
1112, middlings 
tonseed meal 184 


19, corm 53@35¢ 


8@9, rye 11@13, 
ddlings 13 


Fresh eggs 


P bu, onions 


| parsn ips 25@35ce, 
5c@1 25 P bbl, honey 


Schenectady, poultry active 


lblw, 15¢e dw 


ks 15e 





ld st 
01 25, ay 
turnips 2 
loos¢ 
o, rye 14 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
$13 5 50 P ton, No 1 12 75@13, 


w 16@16 





352, onions 2 40 


P 100, wax beans : 


P bbl spinach 5 


> Cod cranberries 5 


MARKETS 


Butter Market. 


State—At Albany, 
active and firmer. 


PY Ib, prints 22@ 


aZsvt, dairy 


quiet and firm. Ch 
dairy 


16c. 


holders have been 
any further advance in prices o 
increased receipts and somewhat I 


tock is much 


arrivals, and this 
sadly basis. Wholesale 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


whi ded size, 


seeds, sixty to 





sain of 


and 


Shovels take 


to the artual operat 
of no better machine 
more good grass 
wheelbarrow 
SsOW any amount 
quantity and possesses 
advantages, all of which 


r 
a4 


the farmer as 


in the most windy 
hopper 
the wind cannot catch 
Write O. E. Thomps 
, Ypsilanti, Mich, for circulars 
‘and tell them you saw tl) 
tisement in this paper. 
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for round lots ruling early this week follow: 

Kigin and other western creamery extras 214c 

lb, western firsts 19@20e, seconds 16@18e, 

N Y¥ emy 19@20c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 18@ 

ic, firsts 13@14c, western factory extras 134@ 

Pennsylvania At Philadelphia, market 

1 under fair demand. Elgin extra emy 21 

2ise P 1b, firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@17c, imt 

emy l6e, firsts 14@15c, ladle packed  ld4c, 
prints 22c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and _ steady. 
Elgin emy 22¢ P Ib, Ohio 18e, dairy 10@12¢c.— 
\t Cleveland, slightly higher, demand active. 
Good to ch emy tubs 18@21c, Elgin emy 22@ 
9lc, dairy 10@16c.—At Toledo, in fair de- 
mand and firm. Good to ch emy tubs 17@18e, 
prints 19@20c, dairy 11@14c.—At Cincinnati, 


lull and easy. Fey Elgin cmy 23c, Ohio 16@ 
lic, dairy 8@12c. 
\t Boston, the slight gain in priceis fully 


tained and a firm tone is prevalent in the 
market. There is, however, a considerable 
amount of defective stock which moves off at 
low prices, but this does not affect the high- 
er grades. Outside figures are readily obtain- 
ed on choice iots. Quotations for round lots 





as follows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted 
izes 22@23e, western fresh tubs, assorted 
sizes 21@22c, northern firsts 17@20c, eastern 


18@20c, western firsts 18@20c, seconds 15@17e, 
extra Vt dairy 17@18ce, N Y extra 17c, firsts 
14@16e, western imt emmy 15@16c. Prints and 
boxes 1@2ec premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12¢ P 1b, flats 
10}@114c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 14@15c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9@11ic.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 9@1le.—At Schenectady, market 
strong, full cream 10@1l1ce. 

At New York, demand is moderately active 
and while there is some increase in receipts, the 
market retains its strength, and holders re- 
main firm in their views. N Y full cream 
large fey Sept colored 12}¢ -P lb, fey white 
124c, iate made white and colored 11}7@12c, 
fair to good 11@114c, common 9@1Ic, small 
fey Sept colored 12ic, fey white 12}@12he, 
good to choice 117@12c, common to fair 9@11c, 
light skims small colored choice 10}c, large 
10}c, part skims 8}@9}c, full skims 3@3bhc. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in _ light 
supply, good demand and firm. N Y full 
cream, small fey 12}@12kc P lb, fair to good 


113@12c¢, fey large 12}e, fairto good 11}@12c, 
part skims 9@10}c, full skims 3@4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and _ steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars 12c ® lh, Ohio 9}e, 
family favorite 10}¢c, limburger 13c, int Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, quiet but firm. Full 
cream cheddars 114@12hc, flats 9}@10}c, skims 
5@8e, imt Swiss 10@1lc.—At Toledo, slow. 
Full cream cheddars 10@10kc, flats 8@9c, 
skims 5@7c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, 
supplies moderate, demand good. Good to 
prime Ohio tlats 9}@10c, family favorite 10@ 
103¢, twins 115@12hc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest 
and colored firm at 123c P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


white 





THE WH@LESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, demand quiet and tone 
er. Baldwins $1 25@1 [0 P bbl, Greenings 
1 25@1 75, Northern Spys 1@2, Spitzenburgs 
1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, in full supply, quiet and barely 
steady. Baldwins 75c@$1 25 P bbl, Kings 
1 50@1 75, Greenings 75e@1, Hubbardstons 
1@1 25, Tallman Sweets 1 25@1 75. 


eas- 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED FEB 6. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other , 
pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 564 1,978 2,134 4,693 9,369 

Boston, 25,852 278 — _ 26,130 

Portland, 8,071 Sil 1,866 195 10,643 

Halifax, 25,654 - — 25,654 

Philadelphia, 350 _ ~ — ‘ 

Total, 34,837 28,421 4,000 4,888 

Cor week last yr,17,775 10,540 2,368 — 


Tot’l this sea’n, 
1,310,156 593,126 378.487 171,928 2 
347,173 154.935 118.432 16,5 
827.860 306.597 160,287 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market generally quiet and 
unchanged. Extra fey 1896 evap’d apples 4} 
@5c P th, fey 44@4hc, ch 3$@4c, prime 3g@38e, 
sun-dried sliced 2@3c, quarters 2@3}c, chop- 





073 


Season 95-6, 1¢ Rive 
24,676 1,319,410 


Season ’94-5, 





ped $1 25@1 40 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1 25@1 80, southern Duamson plums 5}@6c, 
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cherries 11@11}c, blackberries 6c, 
raspberries 15c, huckleberries 6@7c. 


evap’d 


Beans. 

At New York, fairly steady, at slightly re- 
duced prices. Ch marrow $1 15 P bu, medium 
YaIV}c. pea 80€90c, white kidney 1 25@1 30, 
red 1 25@1 274, black turtle soup 1 80@1 90, 
yellow eye 1 10@1 124, Cal limas 1 30@1 323, 
green peas 7T0@82hc. — Fe 

Eggs. 


At New York, receipts quite liberal, but a 


large proportion of off grade and prices for 
choice firmer. Pa fresh gathered 185c P 
dz, western 18c, checks and dirty $2 40@3% 30 


P case, western refrigerator prime 
limed 12@13e P dz, southern prime 

At Boston, a fair demand for strictly choice 
and a better feeling in the market. Nearby 
and Cape fey 20c P dz, ch fresh eastern 17c, 
fair to good 15@16c, Vt and N H fresh lic P 
dz, western fair to good 16c, refrigerator 10@ 
123c, limed 10@13c. 


2 50@3 30, 
‘Cc. 


71 ~ 
17{@174 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, grapes scarce, cranberries 


quiet, oranges firm. Catawba grapes 12@18c 
P bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries $5 50 P 


bbl, good to prime 4@5, N J 3 50@4 P era, 
Fla oranges 3@5 P bx, tangerines 5@8, man- 
darius 3@6, grape fruit 6@12, Fla strawberries 
2a@bse P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly firm but not 
Western spring bran 55@65c ® 100 tbs, winter 
674@70c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 75@90e, 
screenings 35@65c, oilmeal $21@22 P ton, cot- 


active. 





tonseed 19@21, rye feed 524@55¢ P 100 bbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 80@874c, coarse corn 


meal 57@60c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, hay is siow and fairly firm, 
straw steady. Prime timothy 774c P 100 lbs, 
No 1 70@75c, Nu 2 65c, No 3 55@60c, shipping 
55c, clover mixed 60@65c, salt hay 45@50c, 
long rye straw No 1 85@87sc, No 2 75@80c, 
short rye straw 50@60c, oat 35@40c. 

Onions. 

At New -York, continue steady at firm 
prices. Eastern white $4@6 50 P bbl, red 3 50, 
yellow 3@3 25, Orange Co white 2 50@5 P bag, 
yellow 2@2 75 ® bbl, red 2 50@3, western and 
state yellow 2 40@2 75, Havana 2 50 P bx, 
sermuda 2 50@2 75. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market holds steady in the 

absence of large supplies. LI in bulk $1 25@ 
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150 P bbl, N J 1@1 25, state 1@1 12 P 180 lbs, 
Me 1 25@1 40 P sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@2, 
Mich 1@1 10, Bermuda 4@5 ®P bbl, N J 
sweets, yellow 141 25 P bbl, Vineland 1 25@ 


50. 





Poultry. 

At New York, turkeys weaker, other kinds 
barely steady. Dry-packed selected nearby 
turkeys 12@13c P lb, mixed 12@124c, N J 
chickens 9¥@9}c, Phila 13c, N Y and Pa 8@9e, 
western 74@83c, fowls 74@8ce, ducks 11@136, 
geese 8@9e, tame white squabs $250 P dz, 
mixed 2@2 25. Live poultry: Fowls 9c, 
chickens T4c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 65@90c 
P pr, geese 125@2, old pigeons 35¢ P pr, 
young 30c. 

At Boston, market well supplied with all 
kinds and demand slow. Northern and east- 
ern ch large chickens 14@1lic ® tbh,extra fowls 
11@12¢, dueks 11@15c. Western dry-packed 
drawn and headed ch young turkeys 14@15c, 
ch chickens 10c, fowls 8@83c, ducks 10@12e, 
geese 7T@&c, pigeons T5c@$1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, aiuple supplies of most kinds 
arriving, trade rather slow. Cabbage Sia4 P 
100, red 4@5, celery 40@90c P dz, egg plant 3 
@5P bbl, turnips 50@75e, marrow squash 
125@1 50 P bbl, Hubbard squash 1@1 25, 
carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 10@15 P 100, Brus- 
sels sprouts 10@1lic P qt, beets Tice@1 P bbl, 
parsnips 75c. cauliflower 3@4 P bbl, kale 25@ 
60c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1 25@2 P carrier,peas 
2@4 P cra, Fla peppers 2@3 P carrier. spin- 
ach 50v@1 25 # bbl, string beans 1 50@3 P 
cra. 

At St Louis, ch to fey unfrozen cabbage, 
Holland seed, $18@23 P ton, the latter price 
for small green, domestic 15@20, frosted, 
loose and damaged lower. At Pittsburg, Ger- 
man seed cabbage 14@1fc P tb, domestic 1@ 
125 P bbl. 

New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, cmy tub butter 18@22c P 
fb, dairy 14@18c, full cream cheese 11@14c, 
fresh nearby eggs 20@22c ® dz, chickens 10@ 
lic P tb l w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 14@17c d w, 
potatoes 40@50c P bu, onions $1@1 25, apples 
1 25@1 75 ¥P bbl, baled hay 16@18 P ton.—At 
Hartford, Ct, fowls 10@12c P th lw, l4cd w, 
turkeys l6c d w, onions 1 25 P bu,turnips 35c, 
potatoes 50c, cmy butter, tubs 20@22c ¥ bh, 
cheese 11@12}c.—At Waterbury, Ct, baled hay 
16@19 P ton, eggs 25c P dz, chickens 12c P 


tb l w, 16e d w, potatoes 50@60c P bu, onions 
75c@1, cmy tub butter 18@20c, dairy 14@18c, 


cheese 10@12c. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Appeal of American Women.—Au appeal 
has been issued to the women of the U S ask- 
ing them to use their earnest and prompt co- 
operation in urging upon the U S senate the 
necessity of ratifying the arbitration treaty, 
without amendments which shall cripple its 
efticiency. The appea) sets forth that the 
mothers, the wives and the homes of our 
land have the deepest interest in the substitu- 
tion of law for war; that in times of conflict 
they are the keenest sufferers, and while the 
nation’s honor is dear to them, whatever 
tends to settle disputes by reason and law 
rather than by warfare demands their hearti- 
est indorsement. The appeal is signed by 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Loutsa Lee Schuyler, Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
Margaret Sangster, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mary 
Lowe Dickenson, Jeanette L. Gilder, Han- 
nah B. Einstein, Grace H. Dodge, Mary E. 
Trautlan, Candace Wheeler, Elizabeth B. 
Custer, Marie Louise Beebe, Maud Ballington 
Booth 

The Czar Has Fits.—It has now leaked out 
that the malady from which the czar of Rus- 
sia is suffering is epilepsy. Since boyhood he 
has been subject to fits, but 16 was hoped that 
they would cease to trouble him when he 
reached manhood. Thecares and responsibil- 
ities of government have worn upon him se- 
riously and he now suffers from these attacks 
with dangerous frequency. While no serious 
fears are entertained as to immediate danger 
to his life, the royal family is distressed by 
the possibility of body and mind being weak- 
ened if the seizures do not lessen in freqnen- 
cy, and are urging the czar to give up most 
of his imperial duties to the projected new 
couneil of state. 





In Politics.— A canvass of the Ohio assembly 
in the interests of President-elect McKinley 
and Mr Hanna indicates that in the event of 
a special eleetion,the manager of the McKinley 
campaign would surely be ‘elee ted to the U § 
senate to succeed Senator Sherman. 





The Ohio Mecca.—The pilgrimage which is 
flocking to Canten from all over the U S bids 
fair to equal the time-honored pilgrimage of 
the Orient. Candidates for office by the hun- 
dred are pouring into the Buckeye state and 
their destination is Canton. The assistant 
secretaryships in the various departments 
and the bundred and one consulships, to 
say nothing of postoftices and other minor 
appointments all over the country, are being 
scrambled for by a rabble of aspirants. 


War Cloud in the East.—The civil strife 
which has been intermittently in progress in 
the island of Crete promises now to result in 
a war between Greece and Turkey. The 
struggle that has been going on has been 
largely a religious one, the inhabitants being 
divided between the Christians, dise ip les of 
the Greek chureh, and the Mohammedans. 
Greece now proposes to assert its right toa 
possession of a part of the island and. of 
course, Will be aided in the attempt by the 
disciples of its church. Grecian warships 
are transporting troops to the island with the 
avowed intention of preventing the landing 
of further Turkish troops. The outcome of 
the trouble is watehed with anxiety all over 
urope, for it is feared that a serious conflict 
between Greece and Turkey might precipitate 
complications between the other European 
powe rs. 


Red Cross for Cuba.—The Spanish govern- 
ment has accepted the offer made by Miss 
Clara Barton of sending aid to the sufferers 
in Cuba. Muss Barton and her officers of the 
Red Cross are ready to leave for Cuba if the 
American people desire to intrust funds or 
other material for them for distribution 
among the homeless sick and destitute of that 
island and no doubt the funds will be forth- 
coming. The Red Cross society will carry its 
aid to Cubans and Spanish alike, all being 
included who are suffering in consequence of 
the war 

So urgent is the need of funds for the sup- 
port of the Spanish army in Cuba that 
Gen Weyler has given to the public treasury 
2,000,000 franes ($500,000) out of his private 
funds toward meeting the expenses of the 
government in prosecuting the: campaign 
against the Cuban insurgents 

The approach of the rainy season is forcing 
Weyler to desperate ends in his efforts to 
bring the insurgents to battle. He has now 
started out on a new expedition in which he 
makes his usual announcement that he will 
erush the rebellion. There is little likeli- 
hood that this attempt will prove more fruit- 
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fulthan previous ones. The Cubans will 
avoid pitched battles and continue their poli- 
cy of harassing the enemy. 

It is reported that the Cuban junta has _is- 
sued and soid in the United States and Eu- 
rope between $15,000,000 and 20,000,006 of Cu- 
ban republic bonds. 


Secretary of the Navy.—The navy portfolo 
goes to a Mass ex-governor, Jolin D. Long of 
Hingham, Mass. Mr Long has been for years 
avery popular man in the public affairs of 
his state and his service at Washington has 
given him a national prominence. Mr Long 
graduated from Harvaré college while very 
young and soon after took up law as a profes- 
sion. He began his public career in 1875, 


ay 
Nie 


by sha 





JOHN D. LONG 
To Be Secretary of the Navy. 


when he was elected to the Mass legislature, 
and from that oftice he rose steadily in public 
favor. For three years he was speaker of the 
house and from this position he was elected 
governor of the state, which office he held 
three years. He was sent to Washington upon 
retiring from the governor’s chair and was a 
member of the 48th, 49th and 50th congresses 
Mr Long isa man of scholarly attainments 
and a splendid public speaker. 

Of Personal Interest.—Secretary Olney, it is 
said, has been offered the chair of interna- 
tional law of Harvard college. 

Lillian Russell, the so-called queen of light 
opera, went to the New York tombs last Sun- 
«lay and sang to the prisoners, to the immense 
delight of the murderers, fire bugs, thieves 
and robbers. 

Senator Gray of Delaware has expressed his 
preference of staying in the senate to accept- 
ing the district judgeship now vacant in his 
state. 

Mrs Stanford, widow of the late California 
millionaire, has made a deed of gift to the 
university of California to take effect on her 
death, of the fine Stanford mansion on Nob 
Hillin San Francisco, with all its furnishings, 
paintings and other art works, valued at 
$1,000,000. 

Capt Philo M. McGiffin, the American na- 
val officer who distinguished himself by ex- 
traordinary bravery while in command of the 
battleship Chen Yuen, in the battle of Yelu 
at the outbreak of the Japan-China war, took 
his own life while confined in a New York 
hospital last week. Heis supposed to have 
been temporarily insane. 

Postmaster General Wilson has been chosen 
president of Washington and Lee university. 

Marion, the youngest daughter of President 
and Mrs Cleveland, was christened at the 
White House last week. 

Isaac B. Potter of N Y has been chosen 
president of he League of American Wheel- 
men. 

Oliver Perry Merritt, a graduate of the Yale 
law school in the class of ’94, has sailed for 
Cuba and will join the Cubans in their fight 
for liberty. 

Chancey M. Depew of N Y is mentioned as 
the most likely choice of President McKin- 
ley for ambassador to the court of St James. 

John D. Rockefeller of N Y has promised to 
contribute $250,000 toward puying off the to- 











tal indebtedness of $486,000 resting upon 
Baptist foreign and home missionary so 
ties, provided other friends of the societies 
raise the remaining amount. 

Gen Joseph O. Shelby, one of the most 
turesque characters in the late war, has died 
at his home in Mo at the age of 66 yea 
He was one of the first men to take up a g 
in the great conflict and was the last confe 
erate tou surrender. He made a brilliant w 
record and probably did more hard fight 
than any other oflicer in the confederate arn 





Thousands Starving to Death.—America 
can have little idea of the terrible sufferi 
among the famine-stricken people of Indi 
An examination of Central India shows 
the famine is prevailing in an area larger tha 


has been affected in a century, and it is like] 
that the mortality resulting from the scarci 
of food and the attendant diseases will exceed 


that of any previous famine within a hundr 
years. The details of the disaster are horril 
to contemplate. The emaciation of some of 
the sufferers almost passes belief. Instances 
are numerous where adults weigh less than 
pounds and they present the appearance 
skin-covered skeletons. A fresh food supp 
in the rice districts is impossible to be 
tained until September, by which time, unk 
aid is forthcoming from somé source, t 
deaths will reach a frightful number = 
famine belt is 1300 miles long and 400 miles 
wide, and among the dense population 
there is only a comparatively small percent- 
age that is not affected by the great calai 


Corn for the Starving.—A most commendable 


undertaking is on foot in Iowa, where the 
farmers, who have been using corn for fuel 
are planning to seud it to the starving people 
of India. Gov Drake has received many 
communications from people who offer to pre- 
sent carloads of provisions for the famine suf 
ferers, if the state will name a commission 
take care of them and induce the railroads to 
give free transportation. 

One Trust Crushed.—The steel rail trust,com- 
a, of the great steel rail manufacturers, has 
gone to pieces, and the price of steel rails 1s 
lower than ever before known. Orders have 
been taken as low as $17 a ton, an unheard- 
of price. The trust has been exacting $25 a 
ton. The resulting war of prices has been 
followed by big cuts in wages, all the big 
steel mills having made reductions in their 
pay rolls. 


At the Capitol.—Congress in joint session 
has formally declared William McKinley of 
Ohio to be the choice of the American people 
for the next president of the US and Garret 
A. Hobart of N J for vice-president The 
ofticial counting of the ballots gave McKinley 
271, Hobart 271, Bryan 176, Sewall 149 and 
Watson 27. 

The Anglo-American arbitration treaty 
will, in all probability, fail of ratification 
in the present congress. There is little hope 
that it will come to a vote before March 4 
The Nicaragua canal billis another measure 
which wilk be buried and there is little hone 
that the international monetary conference 
bill will be pushed through the present ses- 
sion. The Loud postal bill is also doomed 

The senate has pas: sed the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill after raising the item for free 
seeds for congressmen from $120,000 to $15v,- 
000. 

The U S senators have been scolding at a 
terrible rate because the newspapers have 
published almost* verbatim reports of their 
doings in secret sessions. rhey have been 
at a loss to explain how the secret proceed- 
ings leaked out. Some of the leaders were so 
piqued to have their secret sessions fully re- 
ported in the daily papers that they brought 
the matter up for discussion in the senate. 
Their only explanation was that some of the 
members had related the proceedings to the 
newspaper correspondents and accordingly 
the gray-haired members of the upper house 
gave the younger senators a terrible scolding. 

The house has agreed upon $50,000 as the 
aniount to be expended for an experimental 
rural free delivery. 


Of General Interest.—The N Y legislative 
investigating committee which has been prob- 
ing the inner workings of the gigantic trusts 
of the state has revealed the interesting fact 
that the sugar trust makes annually $9,000,000. 

The N D legislature has adopted resolutions 
memorializing congress to recognize the bel- 
ligerency of Cuba. 

A quarter of a million dollars is the amount 
estimated as spent on the great Bradley Mar- 
tin fancy dress ball last week. It was a 
sumptuous affair at the Waldorf hotel and 
every detail was most lavishly planned. 
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Farm Life as It Is. 


Qe fEN 








A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


\s the slow, musical notes of the clock are 


heard for the sixth time, the mother slips 
from her bed and turns onthe heat at the 
register, pushes the covers onto the kitchen 
range, and putting on the draft, hurries shiv- 
ering back to her bed and pulls the clothes 
close around her for another nap. 

As the hour-hand reaches the seven, the 
small boy is heard putting on his shoes by 


the register in the sitting room. He sings 
udly and talks cheerfully to the dog, hoping 


that his voice may waken his mother. 


By half-past seven, the mother and her 
grown-up d@ughter are in the kitchen. The 


father and his two sons have gone to the barn 
to do the chores. While the mother kneads 
ie bread, the daughter prepares the breakfast. 





At eight, the family sits down to an appe- 
zing breakfast of fried potatoes; sausage 
such as city people are seldoin permitted to 
enjoy: buckwheat cakes of a delicate golden 
brown color, smoking hot from the griddle; 
fresh, sweet butter; maple syrup clear as am- 


ber; real old-fashioned apple butter, and coffee 


an epicure might long for. 


After breakfast, the boy's dinner is 


younger 


putin a pail, and with his books under his 
arm, his pailin his hands, and drawing his 
sled, he starts to the village school a mile 
Wav, 


The father sits for a while reading his pa- 


per. The older son goes to the barn to spend 
little more time with his horses and to put 

the sleigh in order : 
The mother and daughter wash the dishes, 

sweep the kitchen, polish the stove a little; 


and while the daughter is doing the chamber 


work, the mother brings out the little churn, 
for the churnings are very small now, too 
small to be done in the great dog-churn in 


the shed room. 

When the churn has been 
hand brings the pail of 
into the churn, and careful housewife 
measures in a spoon a few drops of butter 
(just enough co give the butter a light- 
veliow color and a delicate tavor; hers is 
the best of winter butter), and rinsing the 
spoon in the cream, she goes to the foot of the 
stairs and asks her daughter if sheis not com- 
ing down. 

‘*In a minute, 


the hus- 
ream and turns if 


scalded 
the 


color 


comes the answer from the 


daughter, who sits on an unmade bed read- 
ing a story from a magazine which came the 
night before. Hurrying through her work 


she comes down, Jamp in hand, to the kitchen, 
where her father sits churning and reading; 
and while she cleans the lamps she discusses 


with him the latest news from congress. For 
in this fin de siecle farm home the women are 


not expected to churn, but are expected to be 
posted with regard to current events. 

Soon after ten the brother drives his mettle- 
some team to the door, and a hot soapstone 
having been carried out and _ placed at his 
feet, he turns his ulster high up round his ears, 
draws cap far tucks his robe close 
around him, and drawing on two pairs of imit- 


his down, 


tens, chirrups to the horses, and off he goes 
to the coalbed, eight miles distant. For coal 
is the only fuel. The country bas been cleared 
so long that the boys have never Jearned to 
swing an axe. 

As the creaking of the sleigh shoes on the 
crisp snow grows faint in the distance, the 
girl returns to the house. The churning is 


done and the butter has been taken out and 
salted and set away to be worked twice more 
before itis made into a roll. The morning 


SO 


work is all done, and as the breakfast was 
late, a ligut luncheon is all that will be eaten 
at noon. 

The girl, after putting on a pretty afternoon 
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dress, brings down from the chamber to thie 
pleasant sitting room a= great ill of 
ferns and flowers, and for two hours works 
steadily at mounting the botanical 


press 11 


specimens 


collected the previous summer. Near by sits 
her mother with her sewing. Outside, the 
wind has risen and the snow blows and beats 


against the house. 
The girl growing tired, the flowers 
away and another hour is spent in 
German. 
Now it is time to prepare the early dinner— 
a pleasant, carefuliy prepared, daintily 
ed meal, in which johnny cakes do not tigure. 
It is only a little after six, but it is already 
dark. The dishes are washed and all the 
ly are gathered round the table in 
room; the father with his book, 
with ier work, the small boy with 
metic and tablet, and the elder 
aloud from Blaine’s Twenty 
gress, while the daughter crochets. 
they stop to help their brother with 
now, to talk of what they are reading. 
At seven the sound of bells is heard, and 
half a dozen of the young people of the 
neighborhood come in, laughing and stamping 
and shaking the snow from 
Lights and a dictionary 


are pul 
reading 


sery- 


famil- 
the sitting 
the mother 
his arith- 
son I 
Years in Con- 
Now, 


his 


Ic 
eadas 


les- 


son; 


coats and wraps. 
are taken into the 


parlor, and after warming and talking a few 
minutes, a French history is brought out, and 


commences to read. 
references to the 
they a pe- 
ex plain meaning 


number 
are frequent, 
dictionary constant. Now, 
culiarity of style; now, 
of some ancient custom. 


one of their 
Corrections 
discuss 
the 


After two hours of reading, nuts and pop- 
corn are brought in‘&and eaten. A few songs 
are sung and the little company scatter to meet 


again in a few the home of another 


mem ber, 


days at 
sistent 

How John Broxyn Was Betrayed. 
History speaks of the anonymous letters 
written John B. Floyd, secretary of in- 
forming him of John Brown’s intended raid 
on Harper’s Ferry and the letters were osten- 
sibly written by those who had no sympathy 
with Brown. And now at this late date we 
learn froin ex-Gov B. F. Gue of Iowa, in 
the Midiand Monthly, that the letters were 
written by two of Brown’s most friends 
withav saving him from the ec 
quences of his hot-headed course. This is the 


War, 


loyal 
iew of 


nse- 


way of it: In August, 759, the writer and his 
brother David, with a cousin, A. L. Smith, 
came across Moses Varney, Brown’s most 
trusted friend. Ina moment of great agony 


of mind Varney confided about the expedi- 
tion his friend was organizing,imploring their 
help to save him. and his band of friends and 
neighbors. Says the author: ‘‘itis likely a 
better plan might have been devised by wiser 
heads, but this is what we finally determined 
to do: We would send two letters to the sec- 
retary of war, from different localities, noti- 
fying him of the contemplated raid. They 
would give him just enough facts to alarm 
him and cause prompt steps to be taken to 
guard the national armory at Harper’s Ferry. 
This would become known to Cook, one of 
John Brown’s trusted ofticers,who was under- 
stood to be there, quietly taking observations 
preliminary to the attack. He would notify 
his leader, who could easily lead his men _ to 
safety in that mountain region.”’ 

So in Varney’s little log cabin at Spring- 
dale, Ia, the letters were written,A. L. Smith 
writing the one dated Philadelphia, Aug 18, 
1859, which was inclosed in a larger envel- 
ope, and mailed at Wheatland, five Smiles 
away, to the postmaster at Philadelphia, who 
would forward it. The other,written by David 
Gue, was mailed at Big Rock, and sent to the 
postmaster at Cincinnati to forward. But the 


letters were delayed or the government was 
too slow in acting, for Brown got to the fort 
first and held it two days before the troops 


arrived and overcame the loyal emancipator. 
And so it was his best friends who betrayed 
him, while meaning to be of use to him. 


a 


Bits for Stamp Collectors. 


According to one of the best stamp authori- 
ties, a ‘‘reprint is a new impression of stamps 
that are not current, made by means of the 
original plates.’’ The paper, color and perfor- 
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ation of these reprints are almost exactly like 
those of the first issue. 

The first stausped wrapper was issued by the 
United States in 1857, by England in 1870 and 
in 1885 only 27 countries were using stamped 
Wrappers, whereas 65 countries had stamped 
envelopes. Wrappers are white, straw, fawn 
or manilla, and the paper is usually plain. 

A perforated stamp is one that bears the 
trace of a method of separation from other 
a sheet. This division is madein 
such a way that it leaves indentations around 
tne frame of the stamp, or else the spaces be- 
tween the the stamps are treated with instru- 
ments, which separate the fibers of the paper. 
This last operation is called rouletting. Per- 
forating machines were first used iu this coun- 
try in 1856. 

More private stamps of postage have been 
issued in the United States than in any other 





Stalips on 


country, and during the war of secession sev- 
e1al local postoftices were established in the 


Confederate states to take 
government service. 

Errors or faults in stamps are defined as de- 
viations from custom in stamp making. There 
are errors of color, printing, paper, water 
mark and value. Where such faults are found, 
they should be preserved with one or two of 
stamps of the correct sheet. 


the place of the 








From Adirondacks. 


J. W. Ball, Editor and Publisher of the Moun- 


tain Mirror, Restored to Health From 
La Grippe by the Use of 
DR MILES’ 


RESTORATIVE NERVINE, 





plete nervous prostration as the re- 
sult of La Grippe, writes Mr. Ball of 
Lake Placid, N. Y. Doctors did all they 
could but their efforts were without results, 
andI grew worse. My trouble affected my 
mind, but kind nature came to my relief by 
helping me to think, ‘If I only had a helping 
hand to aid nature to build me up slowly 
* s and surely.’ The re- 
sult was 1 refused all 
other medicine and 
my wife procured a 
bottle of Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine 
which I took faithful- 
ly and am fully re- 
{u9 See tored to health. [I 
write y this hoping it may help others, for 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies surely cure. 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO, Elkhart, Ind. 


Samples mailed free from the largest con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 


PAPERS from 2c. to $3 a Roll—S Yards. 
can have large books by ex- 


DEALERS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 


KAYSER & ALLMAN .itasstri. 


PF’: overa year I suffered with com- 


Miles’ 


Nervine 
Restores 
Heaith 











418 Areh St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
A Queer Little Calf. 
GLADYS HYATT. 
One long winter evening the clock had 


struck eight, 


And the sleep fairies nodded Wee Fun’s cur- 
lv pate 

‘*‘Come, darling, ’tis bedtime for each little 
one.”’ 

‘**Oh dear! must I go all alone?’’ said Wee 
Fun. 

‘*Now, don’t be afraid,’’ said mamma witha 
laugh, 

‘*You are not half as brave as our new bossy 
calf. 

Her mamma says ‘moo-oo’ with a shake of her 
head ; 


Miss Bossy says ‘ba-a-ah,’ and goes straight 


to bed.’’ 
‘*Ba-a-ah,’’ said Wee Fun,with a wee funny 
laugh; 
‘*Let’s play for a ninute I’m your bossy calf.’’ 
‘**Moo-oo,’’ said mamma, with a shake of her 
head ; 
Then this queer 
his bed. 


little calf scampered off to 


Washington’s Birthday at Clear Creek. 


BERTHA H. CORN. 





‘*Confound it!’’ exclaimed Mr Barton, as 
he drew his chair up to the stove, ** ’tain’ta 
bit o’ use to try to do a thing with ’em. 
They’re just as stubborn as mules.’’ 

‘*Who do you mean by ‘they’?’’ queried his 
wife. 

‘‘Why, Pete Schaffer and John 
of course. You know we had a meeting of 
the directors this afternoon to decide about 
that entertainment. Just think o’ their kick- 
in’ ’eanse the little schoolma’m wanted to 
Washington’s Birthday! An’ she 


Glickman, 


celebrate 


didn’t ask for nothin’ but the use o’ the 
honse either. They cum down on the whole 
business flat-footed, an’ said ‘twas all non- 


we’re a cumin’ to, 
When we first moved here the folks 
were just full o’ patriotism, but now since 
these Germans have _ settled so thick all 
around us we never have any Dec’ration Day, 
Fourth of July, or anything o’ the kind.’’ 

‘‘Oh, come now,’’ protested Mrs Barton; 
‘‘the Germans are a peaceable, well-meaning 
class of people.”’ 

‘*Ye-es,’’ admitted Mr Barton; ‘‘but,’’ he 
added, **I tell you, that ain’t all. There’s 
somethin’ else needed. I like to see folks 
patriotic. Glickman an’ all the rest o’ the 
Germans would be patriotic enough if it 
wasn’t for that Schaffer. He’s got ’em all 
right under his thumb. Don’t see why they 
didn’t stay in ‘mein vaterland’ if they can’t 
be loyal to America. Their influence is be- 
ginning to tell on the English, too. When I 
was goin’ to our meetin’ this afternoon, I met 
Sam Hardy an’ he said he thonght we'd bet- 
ter put a stop to it right in the beginnin’.’ 


sense. I wonder what 


unyway. 


‘*Poor little Miss Jaeckson!’’ sighed Mrs 
Barton. ‘‘She had her heart set on havin’ 
it, an’ now she’ll be so disappointed. I’m 


real glad she boards with us, for none o’ the 


rest think much oo’ her new-fangled no- 
tions.’’ 

Glancing at the clock on the shelf she saw 
that it was nearly time for school to be out, 
and she began to make preparations for sup- 


per. 
The little teacher felt very much discouraged 
as she trudged home through the and 
mud that evening, for her scholars had told 
her that day that their parents thought it 
foolish to waste their time preparing for 
Washington’s Birthday. So she was not un- 
prepared for what Mr Barton told her that ev- 
while 


snow 


ening. And they were yet talking 
about it, there came a loud rap at the door, 
and Mi Barton opening it admitted Jobn 
Glickman and Sam Hardy. 

“If they’ve come to talk about that enter- 
tainment, they won’t want us to hear what 
they say,’’ whispered Mrs Barton, and so 
saying, she and the teacher went into the 


next room, leaving the men alone in the 
kitchen. 

‘I haf cum,’’ began Mr Glickman, as he 
stamped the snow off his boot, ‘‘to dalk 


apout dot endertainment.’’ 
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‘*T thought that was settled,’’ said Mr Bar- 
ton. 

**So it vas, so it vas: but ven 
cums from school dis efening, he cries apout 
it “cause he vas to make der speech in bre- 
sentin’ der bicture of dot man Vashington.’’ 


mein Henry 


‘*An’ Lucy cried because the teacher had 
told her she could be Americky an’ wear a 


crown an’ a red, white and blue dress, 
chimed in Mr Hardy. 

‘**Then you think it’s best to 
all, eh?’’ 

**Vell, I guess meppe it is,’’ 
man, as he took his pipe from his mouth. 
‘*But,’’ he added, quickly, ‘‘don’t you nefer 
p’lieve dot I dink dis is all right. She pet- 
ter be teachin’ dem sumding else dan all dis 


have it after 


said Mr Glick- 


nonsense apout der flag an’ der union, an’—’’ 
**Hold on there!’’ roared Mr Barton. ‘‘ Not 


another word about that being nonsense!’’ 


‘Such things ain’t mnecessary,’’ said Mr 
Hardy. ‘‘I’s at school when Tom was teach- 
in’, an’ the class in arithmetic could say the 
multiplication table forrards an’ backwards 
an’ never make a mistake.”’ 

‘*Been skeered into it,’’ said Mr Barton, 
with a contemptuous sniff. ‘* ’Rithmetic’s 
all right,’’ he added, ‘* but it takes somethin’ 
else to make loyal, liberty-lovin’ American 
citizens.’’ 

‘*[T don’t know vot Schaffer vill dink apout 
dis,’’ said Mr Glickman, ‘‘but I reckon he 
be putty mad.’’ 

‘*If we're agreed, 
sary,’’ said Mr Barton. 
wants to. We’ll give him to 
can’t always be boss.’’ 

**Veli den, tell der teacher to go aheat.’’ 
said Mr Glickman as he put on his cap to go, 
‘*but den, I know Schaffer be wery mad.’’ 

Miss Jackson was delighted when she heard 
of the sudden turn in affairs, but she did not 
exactly like the idea of ignoring Me Schaffer 
altogether. His son Frank was her brightest 
pupil in scbool and she had counted on him 
being the star of the entertainment. She lay 
awake fora long time that night thinking 
about this, and planning all the details of 
the entertainment. She had met wiih so lit- 
tle encouragement thus far that she knew it 
would be necessary for her to bear all the ex- 
penses herself. 

‘*There will be the picture 
stage decorations, material for costumes 
the rent of an organ,’’ she reflected. 
will take about ten dollars, I think. That 
means a good deal to me just now, but [ 
guess I can make this little sacrifice to give 


that’s all that’s neces- 
‘*He can kick all he 
understand he 


of Washington, 
aud 
“It 


the children a gala day that they will long 
remem ber.’’ 

The next evening, when Miss Jackson was 
coming from school, she stopped at the lane 
leading from thé main road to the Schaffer 


home. For a long time she debated the ques- 
tion whether or not to ‘‘ beard the lion in his 
den.’’ ‘‘I’ll do it,’’she said suddenly. ‘‘ May- 
be he isn’t so bad, after all.’’ 


It was nearly dark when she reached her 
boarding place, and as she went dancing into 
the kitchen, she exclaimed, ‘*Oh, such luck! 
I went to see Peter Schaffer as I came home 
this evening, to smooth matters over a little. 
I told him 1 did not want to go ahead with 


the entertainment without the consent of all 
the directors. Of course it pleased him to 
know that I him into consideration; 
and then to help matters still further along, 
I managed, in an indirect way, to praise 
Frank’s scholarship. This melted the ice 
completely. And just think! He and his 
whole family are coming to the entertainment 


took 


and he says ‘inein poy’ need not hurry home 
to milk in the evening, but can stay to prac- 
tice after school as long as I want him to. 


Hurrah for Washington’s Birthday!’’ and the 
littie teacher clapped her hands in delight. 
The next few days were busy ones at the 
Clear Creek school. Miss Jackson spent all 
her spare time at noon and recess in drilling 
the children. Sometimes the older ones had 
to stay after school. The program consisted 
of recitations, patriotic songs and tableaux 
by those who could not take part in any other 
way. The parents began to take some inter- 
estin it, andon the night of the 22d the 
schoolhouse was well filled. Miss Jackson's 
skillful hands had transformed the dingy lit- 
tle place completely. Gay festoons of bunt- 








ing were twined among wreaths of evergreen, 
and in every conceivable place were innumer- 
able little tlags. 
the picture of Washington which the teachey 
had given to the school. 


Just above the stage 


sé 


doesn’t it 
woman ) 


fairyland, 
overworked 


Looks just like 
whispered one tired, 


another. ‘‘I ain’t seen anything so pretty 
since we celebrated Fourth o’ July here ten 
years ago.’ 

When it came time to open the exercises 


Miss Jackson seated herself at the organ, and 
the children began to sing **America.’’ Their 
sweet voices higher and higher, until 
they made the house ring with the grand old 
national air. 


rose 


‘‘That’s enough to make anybody feel pa- 
triotic,’’ said Mr Barton to his wife. ‘*Won- 
der how Pete’s takin’ it,’’ and he glanced 


across the room to where Mr Schaffer was 
sitting. He seemed to be enjoying it all, for 
his face was beaming with smiles, and he ap- 


plauded longer and louder than anyone else. 
Recitations, songs and tableaux followed 
each other in rapid succession. Miss Jack 


son was about to announce the last song when 
Silas Wilson, a veteran of the late war, came 
slowly up the aisle. 

*T ain’t a great hand at makin’ gpeeches,’’ 


he began, as he faved the audience, ‘‘but 
what I’ve seen an’ heard this evening fairly 
makes my blood boil, an’ I feel as if I want- 
ed to say a word or two. When Abe Lincoln 
called for volunteers, [ was one of the first 
ones to offer myself. But when the bloody 


war was over an’ Icome home, I settled down 
here so kind o’ contented like that I guess 
if it wasn’t for this empty coat sleeve a-hang- 
in’ by me, I[’d most forget I ever had a coun- 
try to fight for. Friends,’’ raising his voice 
to a higher pitch, *‘let’s wake up. We’ve been 
livin’ a sort of a humdrum life here till all 
our patriotism’s died gut. The teacher has 
give us a good starter, an’ now let’s keep the 
ball rolling.”’ 

Here he paused a moment, and then 
tinued: ‘‘That old starry banner floats over 
all our city schools. Now, I think the coun- 
try boys and girls would ’preciate it just as 
much as they do there. I followed that old 
flag through thick and thin for three years, 
an’ take my word for it, there’s nothin’ that’ll 
help a body to do their best like that will. 
What I want to know is this: How many of 
you would like to have a flag over our school- 


con- 


honse? Hold up your hands.’’ Every hand 
in the house went up. 
‘“*That’ll do. An’ now, Miss Teacher, will 


it be in order to take up a collection now?’’ 


Miss Jackson nodded and _ Silas started 
down the aisle with his old hat. 

**Shust vait a minute! Shust vait a min- 
ute!’’ cried Mr Schaffer. ‘‘I has von leetle 
vord to say.’’ 

‘*Blame it all, if he knocks the whole thing 


in the head, I’ll—’’ 

But beforé Mr Barton had time to finish this 
sentence, Peter had mounted the stage, and 
was saying his ‘‘leetle vora.”’ 

‘*T hafe lifed in America for twenty years, 
he began, *‘but I guess de most of you 
I ain’t wery patriotic. Meppe Ido dink too 
much of mein vaterland across der sea, but 
shows you dot 


dinks 


I mean to make amends. I 
I lofes America.’’ Just at this point, he 
stepped behind the curtain, and when he 
again appeared he carried a large flag. This 
was greeted by round after round of applause. 

‘*Dree cheers for America, Vashington, and 
der ret, white and plue,’’ proposed Mr 
Schaffer. 

**And the teacher cried 

In the midst of the cheering Mr 
mounted a seat and said, ‘‘What about Peter 
himself? We mustn’t leave him out.’’ And 
swinging his hat around he added, *‘I propose 
three cheers for Peter Schaffer.’’ 


too,’’ some one. 


Barton 


They were given with a right good will, 
and then Silas Wilson started ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ 

When it was all over, the people crowded 


around Miss Jackson with 
gratitude and appreciation. 
for his share of attention, too. 
‘*T feel more than repaid for all my 
ble,’’ said the tired and happy teacher, 
they had gone home. 
‘‘Well, I rather guess so,’’ 


, 


expressions of 
Peter came in 


trou- 
after 


answered Mr 








Barton. ‘‘Peter’s got his patriotism up so 
high that he says we must have a new school- 
house right away, an’ he’s goin’ to send 
Frank to college next year.’’ 
SL 
Games with Paper and Pencil. 


J. D. COWLES. 


Nearly all young people own to the fascina- 
tions of ‘*Tick, tack, toe,’’ and the first game 
that I will describe is somewhat similar to 
this in principle, but more can play it,though 
two can play quite as well. 

Kirst take a sheet of paper and mark dots 
at rezgularintervals over its entire surface, 
about three-fourths of an inch apart. Be 
sure the dots are in regular rows, both across 
and up and down the paper. 

The first player now takes the pencil and 
makes a line which shall connect two dots; 
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he second does the same. These lines may 
ye placed wherever the one drawing chooses 
to make them, but the object of euch one is 
to complete a square as soon and as often as 
possible. The one who draws the line 
which completes a square places his initial 
in it, and has another turn, and of course the 
one who has the most initials upon the paper 
when all the squares are completed, has beaten 
the gume. 

The drawing shows a game partly complet- 
ed, and makes clear the manner of marking 
the paper with the dots, and also the way in 
which the game is played. 
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On a Tropical Isle. 
BRINN C. ROBERTS. 


At Madeira the groves of oranges, the lem- 
ons growing, the grapevines and spreading 
palms, were wonderfully refreshing after the 
constant toss of the sea. For a week we stay- 
ed there and I lived ata native hotel where 
everything was Portuguese. At 8 o’clock in 
the morning coffee was brought to my bed. 
I drank that, and at 9 we had breakfast, and 
what fruit! Oranges and other fruit that 
ripened on the tree; and fish that had a pe- 
culiar flavor, but oh, so good. The wagons 
were ox carts. One satin these queer vehi- 
cles and was dragged over the stones that 
paved the streets. They had two religious 
processions when I was there, and in one 
were little girls that could hardly walk, all 
dressed like angels. They had wings, and 
flowers on their heads and white dresses all 
trimmed up. On the map the island looks 
real small, but it is quite large. Great moun- 
tains are there and deep valleys. One peak 
is especially remarkable and the trip up its 
steep sides, although the road was paved, 
was the hardest mountain-climbing ever I 
did up to that date. Yet women in bare feet 
‘arried great burdens on their heads and 
walked steadily along where I found it neces- 
sary to rest every mile. The path took me to 
passes where one side of the narrow road 
looked down nearly two thousand feet, the 
other up a thousand. A horse could just pass. 
The valley we reached was a circle of land 
surrounded by very high mountains, their 
tops hid in clouds. A deep, magnificent can- 
yon was the only outlet unless one chose to 
climb the steep sides above. An eagle floated 
over us and went to its nest among the rocks. 

accvenisonetiililianisiansace 

It Costs More to revenge wrongs than to 
bear them. 


A Carload of Pity is not worth a handful of 
help. 
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The Greatest of Juggiers. 

Paul Cinquevalli, the greatest juggler in the 
world, is a striking example of what infinite 
patience, perseverance and a determination to 
succeed, com- 
bined with nat- 
ural ability, can 
accomplish. He 
is a born juggler, 
for as a boy he 
would throw his 
slate and pencil 
high into the air, 
catch the pencil 
first and while 
the slate was 
still in the air, 
make the letter. 
A with three 
lightning 
strokes; but the 
extraordinary 
feats of to-day 
are the _ result 
of years of con- 
stant practice. 
His start was 
made by running 
away from home 
with a profes- 
sional gymnast, 
adopting the lat- 
ter’s name, and 
though a mere 
boy soon attract- 
ed attention. 

One of his 
most difficult 
feats cost him 
eight years of 
practice to per- 
fect. Holding in his mouth a glass 
containing a billiard ball, he balances 
on that an ordinary cue, with two 
billiard balls one above the other, on the top 
of that. After 18 months of weary work he 
could maintain the weight for three seconds, 
and then he gave it up. Later he tried the feat 
again and finally perfected it. A _ slight, al- 
most imperceptible jar of the building he is 
in is sufficient to destroy the balance. 

Although of medium hight, Mr Cinquevalli’s 
strength is enormous. A family tub weighing 
44 pounds is set spinning on the end of a sec- 
tion ofa pole. Then the pole is lengthened 


by sections until the great 
tub is whirling 25 feet 
above hishead. Suddenly 








i 
he dashes away the pole, 
and the tub, falling in a 
straight line, is caught, 
still spinning, on the spike 
of a helmet that he wears. 
If he misjudges the center 
by only a few inches, he is 
sent tlying across the stage 
with danger of a broken 
neck. 

Another feat of wonder- 
ful dexterity also frought 
with danger, is the catch- 
ing of a 48-pound cannon 
bali on the edge 
of a common 

seQdinner plate. 
Zyme The ball is 
pitched by an 
assistant and the 











greater the distance the 
better. The danger 


comes when there is a 
flaw in the _ plate, 
which then shivers to 
atoms, often cutting 
him severely. Another 
trick is the catching, 
in the lower part of 
the back of his neck, 
of this same _ ball 
when it has been 
dropped from a shelf 
40 feet above. 

A trick that greatly impressed the Prince of 
Wales is the breaking, by a single blow of a 
heavy oak stick, of a broomstick supported 
in two loops of twisted paper, supported in 
turn on razor edges. The paper is never torn. 
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One day at a picnic party he caught upa 
bottle half filled with lemonade, threw it high 
in the air, and, as it descended, opened an 
umbrella and caught the inverted bottle on 
the ferule. At a dinner party one day his 
host requested an exhibition, atthe same time 
passing him a knife, fork and potato boiled 
With its jacket on. After juggling with them 
a few minutes, Mr Cinquevalli threw the po- 
tato high in the air, and as it fell, deftly cut 
it in halves, catching one on tbe point of the 
knife and the other on the fork. 

Incessent practice has made him a master 
in the difficult art of doing several things at 
once. In the first illustration he is doing 
four different things. On his forehead he bal- 
ances a lighted candle and in his mouth isa 
cigarette holder with an unlighted cigarette. 
By movements of the jaw, the latter is carried 
back to the candle, lighted, partly smoked, 
and finally ejected by blowing through the 
holder, and then the candle is extinguished 
in the same manner. And all the time this is 
being done, several plates are juggled with 
one hand, and a basin is kept spinning at the 
end ofarod in* the other. Mr Cinquevalli 
can juggle three plates with one hand, write an 
important business letter with the other and 
converse with two people all at the same time. 
He can juggle anything, from tubs, cannon- 
balls and barrels, to eggs and scraps of paper. 

One day he was practicing catching a tennis 
ball on his forehead when he dropped it. As 
it rebounded he jumped and struck it with 
the sole of one foot, and as it rebounded, 
again with the sole of the other. This was 
the beginning of his clever war dance, which 
he executes with tennis balls beneath his feet. 
His astonishingly delicate sense of touch is 
shown in his wonderful game of billiards in 
which his own back 1s the table. His suit is 
of real billiard cloth, and there are five beau- 
tifully made pockets—one on each shoulder, 
one on each hip, and one-half way between 


the hips. His right ear is the sixth and his 
head is spot. His arms and knees serve as 
cushions. The balls are moved by a series of 


jerks on the part of the human table, and roll 
from one pocket to another, and glide hither 
and thither, as on a real table. All caroms 
are made in the air. He pluys the English 
game. 

Another example of the juggler’s great 
strength is his ability to hold in his teetha 
chairin which is seated a man supporting a 
good-sized table on his knees. Mr Cinque- 
valli’s repertoire is along one and contains 
feats that are almost incredible, and that must 
be seen to be believed. 


The Young Foiks’ Table. 


A Little Black Pig. -I ami1l1 years old and 
have five hens, and my sister and I havea 
little black pig. We live on a pretty little 








hill and two little brooks run on two sides of 
us. We have a swing on the side of 
the hill, and there is some of the prettiest 
moss I ever saw there, besides pretty little birds 
—robbins, linnets and many others. This ‘is 
a picture I have drawn of my home on the hill, 
and one of the little brooks.—(|Ednia Irwin. 


A Lake, a Pond and a Brook.—I do not pity 
Harry McAdams very much. I think it would 
be nice to have a brother or sister. I have 
neither and I get very lonesome sometimes. I 
do not agree with E. A. K. If it were not 
for us, the boys would not be anybody. I live 
near a large lake and also a pond. A _ large 
brook runs back of our house. I[ have never 
fallen in yet and I have been in the brook 
and on the banks of the lake and pond. No 
boy ever fished me out. I can tell you thatI 
can unharness my own horse, too. I hada 
lovely time Christmas and received many 
lovely presents. I have been reading Tom 
Brown's schooldays. —[Pond ily. 
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MISS NORMA G. DECKER. 


Those February Heroes. 


‘‘Why, Is That Abraham Lincoln ?’’—I think 
it makes a great deal of difference to every boy 
and girl in the United States, that George 
Washington was born. Who but our first pres- 
ident would have led our armies to victory? 
Are we sure that if Washington had never 
been born, we would ever have had ‘‘a land 
of the free and the home of the brave?’’ I hate 
to think of the might-have-beens, if George 
Washington had not opened his honest eyes 
on the 22d of February, 1732, at Mount Ver- 
non, Va. And Lincoln, the beloved presi- 
dent, what would have become of us all if he 
had not been born that stormy day 688 years 
ago in the little log cabin in the wilderness? 
Who would have been raised up to govern so 
wisely and so well in the perilous times that 
the young Tablers only read about or hear 
their parents tell of? My father was one of 
his ‘‘ boys in blue’’ who for three long weary 
years, in the army of the Potomac, did his 
duty as the brave men of those times did. I 
have often heard him tell how, when he was 
wounded and was in the Douglass hospital at 
Washington, D C, President Lincoln came 
in and would go among the wards and take 
that sick soldiers by the hands, rebel and un- 
ion soldiers alike, and say, ‘‘God bless you! 
I hope you will soon be well.’’ And the rebel 
soldiers would say, astonished, ‘*Why is that 
Abraham Lincoln’’’ They had} been taught 
to look upon him as a cruel, hard-hearted 
man, and my papa says that when the news 
came of bis cruel death the soldiers’ hearts 
were almost broken. I know another very 
important person to me, born the 5rd of Febru- 
ary, and that person is my mother. She is not 
so celebrated as the other notables who first 
put in an appearance in that eventful month 
but more necessary to me.—{Norma G. 
Decker. 

One Birthday in Four Years.—Lord Salisbury 
was born Feb 15, 1850; Dwight L. Moody, 
Feb 5, 1837; Jules Verne, Feb 8, 1828: Ros- 
sini, the musical composer, Feb 29, 1792, so 
he had a birthday once in four years. I was 
born Feb 13, 1885.—| Flora B. Downer. 


Happier and Better Off.—I will send 
some names of men bornin February and 
everyopve who studies history will know what 
difference it makes to us, why we should re- 
member them, and,that we are happier and 
better off for their living before us. The most 
of them have taken part in the government of 
the United States, in making laws for our 
country; others have been of great benefit to 
us by their inventions. The most celebrated 
are George Washington, the father of his 
country, born in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, Feb 22, 1752, and Abraham Lincoln, 
who freed the slaves, born in Harding coun- 
ty. Kentucky, Feb 12, 1809. Then there are 
William Henry Harrison, bornin Virginia 
Feb 9, 1773; Cotton Mather, Boston, Feb 12, 
1163; Aaron Burr, Newark, N J, Feb 6, 1756; 
Cc. C. Pinckney, Charleston, S C, Feb 25, 
1746; Gen Joseph E. Johnston, Virginia, Feb 
3, 1807: Henry Wilson, New Hampshire, Feb 
16, 1812; Peter Cooper, New York city, Feb 
12, 1791; Horace Greeley, New Hampshire, 
Feb 5, 1811; Susan B. Anthony, Massachu- 
setts, Feb 15, 1420; James Russell Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Fe 22, 1819; William T. Sher- 


you 
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man, Ohio, Feb 8, 1820; George F. Edmunds, 
Vermont, Feb 1, 1828; Winfield S. Hancock, 
Pennsylvania, Feb 14, 1824; William M. Ev- 
arts, Boston, Feb 6, 1818: Alexander H. 
Stephens, Georgia, Feb 11, 1812; Thomas A. 
Edison, Ohio, Feb 11, 1847; John <A. Logan, 
Illinois, Feb 9, 1826; Samuel J. Tilden, New 
York, Feb 9, 1814.—{ William W. Bolton. 


Letters Received.—The following young peo- 
ple have written us interesting letters con- 
cerning February’s great men, but as they 
contained nothing essentially different from 
those already received, we could not use them: 
Pond Lily, Country Rover, Beula Manning, 
Madeleine D. Bryant, C. Homer Kennedy, 
Ethel Demett, Lawrence Frame, Franklin 
Donner, Susie A. Ostarbosky, Henry P. 
Rines. 


About Some Famous Men.—If Lincoln had 
not lived, perhaps the south would have kept 
Slaves to this day. I am happy because the 
slaves are free, because I think it was very 
wrong to keep slaves.—| Ruth A. Holcomb. 

If Washington and Lincoln had _ noi lived, 
our country might not have had freedom. 
Charles Dickens was born Feb 7, 1812. My 
mamma was born in February, and if she had 
not been born I would not be here to write 
this.—{ Beth Kimmins. 

I doubt, if Washington had not helped us, 
whether we would have gained independence. 
He suffered all the hardships with his men 
and inspired them with faith in God. It was 


through Lincoln that slavery was 
| Daisy R. Kimble. 

Now it would be hard telling what 
ference would have been 
and Lincoln had not lived. It 
God raised them up especially to 
to liberate us as a people and nation 
pression and give us 
freedom.—[ Alice J. Wight. 


sees 


abolished 


the dif- 
to us if Washington 
that 
help others 
from op- 
religious and political 


George Washington saved this country from 
being under the control of England, anid made 


it what it is to-day, a free and 
country. That is one reason why 


sans live happier and better lives than 


independent 
we Ameri- 
most 


other people in other countries do.—[|Cowslip 


Born on Washington’s Birthday.—I am sure 


we are very much happier and 
the lives of these two men (Washington 
Lincoln), and that we owe much to 


better off for 
and 
the 


memory of Washington for freeing us from the 


tyranny of England and giving us 


our glori- 


ous independence, and to Lincoln for ridding 


our land of the curse of slavery and 
ing our union as given us by Washington. 
was born on Washington’s birthday, 
{Milton O. Stevens. 
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I 


1886. 


Fair Poetess: Won’t you please print my 


poem? 
Conciliatory Editor: I can’t really; 
should like to print your picture. 


but 


Quericus: 
difticult things to compose? 
Musician: The baby. 


J 


What do you find to be the most 





All Cleaning 
About the house, paint, floors, pots and pans, dishes and 
glassware, silver and tinware, can be done better, quicker 


and cheaper with 


WaAsHING 


USI 


POWDER 


Than with any other cleansing compound. 
Be economical, buy 4lb. package. 
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The Sheriff's Daughter. 


By Clarke Barrows, 





NE OF THE PRETTIEST 

towns in the whole state of 
I—— is Vallombrosa. Its 
numerous neat and brightly 
painted dwellings are half 
concealed amid leafy groves 
of oaks, maples and cotton- 
woods; the straight, quiet 
streets, paved for the most 
part with brick, are every- 
where shaded by tall fine trees, while the 
well-cared-for grass along the sidewalks gives 
them the aspect of a city boulevard. In the 
center of the town stands the white sandstone 
courthouse, of which the citizens may well 
feel proud when they turn, as they do twenty 
times a day, to read the time on the great 
clock face in its tower. 

On a corner, not many squares from the 
courthouse, stands the county jail. Itis of 
brick, the front portion, which is built like 
an ordinary dwelling house, with a wide ve- 
randa, being occupied by the sheriff and his 
family, while the rear, with its ugly grated 
windows, is in a sort of court and partially 
hidden from the gaze of the passing pedestri- 
ans by a higb brick wall. The whole institu- 
tion has from the outside such an air of retire- 
ment, cleanliness and, one might almost say, 
of respectability, that to a beholder wearied 
with the turmoil of modern life, incarcera- 
tion within its walls might not at first sight 
seem such an altogether terrible thing. 

James Lewis, the present sheriff, who 
lives in the front part of the building, where 
the wide windows are, and the shady veran- 
da, has held his office for two terms, with 
great satisfaction, not only to the townspeo- 
ple for his fidelity and good management, but 
even to the prisoners themselves by his kind- 
ness, and his liberality in the matter of food. 
Iie has a wife reputed to be a good cook and 
an excellent housekeeper, a son at present 
cashier of a local bank, and a daughter Cla- 
ra, who is now married and living in the 
east. At the time of our story, however, this 
daughter was a schoolgirl of sixteen and the 
pet of the family. On warm summer even- 
ings she often sat out of doors on the steps 
with a book in her lap, and many a passer-by 
turned to look again at her sweet earnest face 
with its setting of dark curly hair. 

Clara gave little heed to the prisoners who 
came and went. To her they were simply 
part of her father’s business, and she thonght 
no more of them than a merchant’s daughter 
does of her father’s customers. But one day 
aman was brought there whom she could 
scarcely help noticing, for the whole town 
was talking about him. Four armed men 
came with the prisoner, and for several nights 
a guard was placed about the jail in anticipa- 
tion ot an attempt at lynching. For the man 
was accused of a most dastardly murder. 

On the corner of Main and Bellis streets, 
facing the courthouse square, stands the First 
national bank of Vallombrosa. In common 
with the other banks of this town, it does not 
close at one or at twelve on Saturdays, as do 
the city banks, but for the convenience of 
farmers and railroad hands, it keeps open on 
that day until eight o’clovck in the evening. 
On one of these evenings, just before the time 
for closing, the shades of twilight having al- 
ready gathered on the summer night, a rough- 
ly dressed man was seen by those in the street 
to go up the steps and enter the bank. He 
was hardly inside when a pistol shot was 
heard and the man reappeared and dashed 
down Main street out of sight. A dozen men 
started in pursuit, and when they turned the 
corner they saw what they supposed to be the 
same person, running half a square ahead of 
them, with a revolver openly exposed in his 
hand. Some of the fleetest soon overtook him, 
andas he did not stop or attempt resistance, 
they struck him from behind and he fell sense- 
less tothe pavement. On returning to the bank, 
they found the teller lying dead in a pool of 
blood, and the cashier, who had been out at 
the time of the shooting, declared that a pack- 
age of bills amounting to one thousand dol- 
lars had been taken. This was the story 
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Clara heard of the prisoner her father and 
four men brought to the county jail late one 
Saturday evening in the summer time. 

She did not see him then, for prisoners were 
taken in and out through an alley in the rear, 
but later, when the time of his trial came, 
and he was escorted back and forth every day 
between the jail and the courthouse, she saw 
him frequently. He was a young man, tall, 
broadshouldered and of dark complexion, 
with a long, well formed nose, bright hazel 
eyes and a wide high forehead. From the 
very first he prejudiced the judge and jury 
against him by his haughty and uncompliant 
bearing. He gave his name as Hugh Went- 
worth, but freely admitted that the latter half 
was assumed. He asked leave to plead his 
own case, and when the court refused and 
appointed Lawyer Johnson, a big, pompous 
man with a great reputation in criminal cases, 
to conduct the defense, and the latter in pri- 
vate advised the prisoner to confess the whole 
matter to him that he might make out a better 
case, Wentworth turned upon the lawyer with 
great fury, saying he had no need of the serv- 
ces of a rascal to prove his innocence. 

One afternoon as Clara was returning home 
from the high school with a girl friend, the 
latter asked her to go up into the courtroom 
with her and see the great trial, and Clara, 
after some hesitation, consented. They found 
alarge crowd of spectators, among whom 
were many girls and women, and so going a 
little back and to one side, they sat down to 
listen. The prisoner himself was on the wit- 
ness stand and as Clara looked at his pale, 
impressive face and listened to his deep voice, 
now low and musical and now raised in in- 
dignation, she soon forgot the smoky room 
and the host of vulgar people and became 
quite absorbed in his story. 

His defense wus strange and well nigh in- 
credible. He said that on the evening of the 
robbery he was walking slowly down Main 
street on his way to his lodgings. As he thus 
sauntered along, he heard the shot in the 
bank, and turning to see what it meant,a man 
with a revolver came around the corner and 
ran into him, almost knocking. him down. 
He caught the weapon from the fellow’s hand 
and tried to hold the man “himself, but the 
latter escaped, and running on down the 
street disappeared up an alley, while he, after 
pursuing him for a short distance, was knock- 
ed down by some one behind him and knew 
nothing more until, on regaining conscious- 
ness, he found himself in the custody of the 
sheriff. When asked to explain his presence 
in Vallombrosa, he said that his father was a 
man of wealth, living in one of the eastern 
states, and that having private reasons for 
leaving his home, he had come out west, 
where, never having learned any trade or pro- 
fession, he was obliged to earn his living by 
manual labor. At the time of .the arrest he 
was working for a greenhouse man. The 
truth of this last statement was presently 
verified by the testimony of several witnesses, 
all of whom said that, as far as they knew, 
he was honest, sober and industrious, though 
somewhat ‘‘offish’’ as one of them express- 
ed it. 

The court now adjourned, and Clara went 
home with a whirl of strange thoughts in her 
girlish mind. The next day the case went to 
the jury, who returned in an hour with a ver- 
dict of guilty. 

On the evening of the day Wentworth was 
convicted, Clara sat alone in the sitting room, 
her mother and brother being away on a_ vis- 
it, and her father having gone down town on 
some business. On a table in the center of 
the room burned a large Rochester lamp, with 
a red paper shade. The walls were hung with 
engravings and amateurish looking oil colors, 
there was a bookcase filled with brightly 
covered books, a sofa, a large armchair, and 
in the window a wire rack filled with house 
plants. A door atthe back led to the main 
hall of the jail, where the prisoners were al- 
lowed to assemble in the daytime and where 
at night, after they were locked up in their 
separate cells, the deputy usually loafed away 
the evening with his pipe and newspaper. 
As Clara sat by the lamp reading, this door 
was opened and the deputy appeared in his 
hat and overcoat. 

‘*When your tather comes back,’’ he said, 
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‘*tellhim I have gone to Bowser’s to see 
about that land deal.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ replied Clara, and the deputy 
disappeared. 

Clara was now the only free person in the 
whole building, and she felt rather queer. She 
closed her book and fell to thinking of the 
murder trial, which seemed to exercise a fas- 
cinating influence over her mind. Tbe sud- 
den, unprepared-for death of the bank teller, 
arising from ® fault or neglect of his own; 
the pursuit and the fierce beating of a man 
to the earth; the dread and suspense of the 
trial, and the final downfall of the prisoner's 
last hopes,—all these things forced themselves 
upon Clara’s mind with a sort of hazy awful- 
ness and awakened a dim sense of the trage- 
dy of existence and the eternal conflict be- 
tween good andeevil. 

This lofty mood could not last long in so 
young a mind, and soon melted into one of 
simple pity and sympathy, when she thought 
of the condemned man as he now lay alone 
in his little cell, with none in the whole wide 
world to do him a kindness or look on him 
with friendly eyes. She did not consider the 
question of his guilt or innocence, but rather 
dwelt on his trouble and suffering, and as she 
did so tears came into her eyes. Then there 
arose in her breast a strong womanly impulse 
to do something, anything, to relieve him. 
Dared she speak to him? 

Clara had never been into the jail without 
her father, and she knew the inmates were 
sometimes very noisy and rude. She stepped 
to the door, opened it and listened; there 
was no sound. Then with timid, fearful 
foutsteps, she advanced into the hall or cor- 
ridor of the jail. The air was oppressive with 
dead tobacco smoke and the exhaiations of 
unclean men; over head the gas jets burned 
low and dim. Clara knew the number of the 
eellin wbich Wentworth was confined—she 
had heard her father mention it. As she ap- 
proached and raised her eyes to the grating, 
she gave an involuntary start, for the prison- 
er’s white face was pressed close against the 
bars and his large brown eyes were fixed on 
her in astonishment. 

‘*‘Are you not Clara, the daughter of the 
sheriff?’’ he asked. 

**Ves,’’ she answered, timidly. 

*T have sometimes heard your name called 
when the door was open. I think I saw you 
at the trial also. Clara, do I look to you like 
a guilty man?’’ 

‘*‘No, you don’t,’’ she replied, honestly, 
though frightened at her boldness. ‘‘And 
yet,’’ she added, ‘‘my father says innocent 
men are seldom convicted.’’ 

‘What happens seldom must sometimes hap- 
pen,’’ he replied. ‘‘And I have been partic- 
ularly unfortunate, Clara,for the one evidence 
which would clear me beyond all doubt is 
now almost within my reach, and yet be- 
cause I am helpless and no one will believe 
me, I cannot get it.’’ His voice had now 
none of the defiant ring in it Clara had notic- 
ed in the court room, but was gentle and sad, 
the voice of one who had given up all hope. 

‘*Tell me about it, Mr Wentworth,’’ said 
the girl, drawing nearer and resting one little 
white hand on the rough iron bars. The close 
air,the dim lights and the strange voice made 
her feel like one in a dream. 

‘“‘You heard me tellin court of the man 
from whom 1 took the revolver,’’ he began, 
‘‘and you know that my story was not con- 
tradicted by any direct evidence. The stolen 
money was not found upon me or ever ac- 
counted for. Well, Clara, as your father 
brought me through the street to-day after I 
had been convicted and all was over, my eye 
fell on a curiously dressed man in a crowd 
that stood 1n front of one vf the saloons on 
Eighth street. His red and yellow necktie 
and new clothes that did not fit, were what 
first caught my attention, but when [I looked 
at his face, it came upon me all of a sudden 
that this was the very man from whom I took 
the revolver, and not only that, but now, 
with his face before me, I remembered hav- 
ing seen him in the rags of a tramp hanging 
about the depot the day before the murder 
happened. 

‘*‘I] turned to your father and tried to tell 
him about itin a low voice,, but he only 
told me to shut up, and the man saw I had 
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noticed him and went into the 
alm afraid he is gone and with him 


And 


lv 


saloon. 
now I 
last chance 

**Oh, LT wish I could help you,”’ 
earnestly 


prisoner hes 


said Clara, 


The then 


itated a moment and 
replied, ** You ecan.”’ 


‘How 

‘*By making me a free man for an hour 

Clara was startled ‘Oh, I couldn’t do 
that, yon know,’’ she said ‘Papa would 
never forgive me, and besides, I have no 
keys 

‘*God would forgive vou, Clara, and as for 
the keys, look behind you.’’ 

The girlturned around and there, before 
her very eyes in the lock of an empty cell, 
hung the bunch of keys which the deputy 
had carelessly forgotten. 

‘*‘Set me free,’’ said Wentworth, ‘‘and I 


+ + } 


swear to you that whether I tind the 
not, I will be back in an hour.’’ 
Clara picked up the keys and fumbled them 


man or 


in her trembling hands while she looked 
searchingly into the man’s face. 

‘*T will trust you,’’ she said at last, and 
slipping the steel into the lock she swung 


‘hen she opened the 
Turn to 
right,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and you wiil come out 


back the heavy grating. 


rinto the alley. 


outside 





your 


on Eighth street 

Hugh Wentworth took the girl’s hand for an 
instant in | ‘**Do not be frightened,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I back.’’ 


And tnen he 
disappeared into the darkness. 


his. 


will come 


Clara hastily closed the two doors, replaced 
the keys in the lock of the empty cell and 
returned to the sitting room. It was now 
ten by the big clock on the mantel; before 
eleven he would be back. She sat down by 
the table and mechanically picked up and 
opened her Latin book. Something about it 
see ned changed; she felt she had never be- 
fore realized how funny Latin words Jooked. 
The whole thing seemed ridiculous, and she 


she had ever taken an interest 
in su st then her father 


with his usual tramp and bustle. 


wondered how 





h stuff Ju came in 


**See, Clara,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve brought you 
anew bock. You can be looking it over 
while I go and deliver a message I have for 
one of the prisoners, and when J come _ back, 


I’ll read vou some of it aloud.’ 
‘*Can’t the message wait, father?’’ 
‘*Wait? Why, it will only take a minute to 


deliver it. Wentworth, you know, petitioned 
for a new trial, and this is the 
ing it. He will take it pretty hard, I 
pose, poor fellow. Why, how pale and tired 
you 


child! I’m afraid you 
studying too hard 


lately. 
**Oh, I'm all right, 


father,’’ 
and then, trying to think of some 


auswer retus- 
sup- 


have been 


look, 
answeé red, 


1 
she 


means of 


detaining him, she opened the book and ask- 
ed him to look at one of the pictures. 
Just come and see this picture of a fight!’’ 
she cried. 
: ] 1, and was 


‘In a moment,’’ he replied, 
ilked leisurely down the 


** Hallo, 


gone. 
hall 


W ent- 


The sheriff w 
to the 
worth,’’ he said. 
There 
—wouldn’t have thought it,’’ he 


contlemned man’s cell. 


was no answer. ‘‘ Asleep, I suppose, 
muttered, as 
he drew out his own keys and opened the 
cell door 

**Great 
the sheri 

‘What's the 
who had 


66 UWrhe 
why, W 


ieavens, he is gone! exclaimed 


} 

i 
{ft 
i 


matter asked the deputy, 





in the name of Moses have 


you done with Wentworth?’’ 
‘*Done with him asked the astonished 

deputy. 
‘*Yes, d 


his anger rising. 


sheriff, 
him for 


one with him,’’ replied the 


He looked abhout 





a momentina bewildered way; and then his 
eve fell on the ke He pointed at them de- 
risively. ‘‘Sothat’s the way you keep my 
prison, is is 

The depu flushed with shame, and then, 
eager to shitit the blame, he said, ‘*‘ Keys don’t 
go back and forth across the room of them- 
selve Mr Lewis, neither do they turn theim- 
selye The only person in this building who 


let the man loose is 


had an opportunity t 
mr own daughter Clara 
furi- 
arrest 


cried the now 
meantime I 


about that,’’ 
the 


‘We'll see 
‘fand in 


sheriff, 


ous 
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you for conniving ata prisoner’s escape.’’ And 
with that, he pushed the deputy into the emp- 
ty cell and slammed the door. 

The noise of this dispute had by 
awakened the remaining inmates, 
pecting what had happened, gave 
many a jest and taunt. Lewis, after 
ing every lock to see that none of them 
tampered with, returned to the sitting room. 
Clara, with pale face, wide and trem- 
bling hands, was standing by the table, the 
perfect image of despair. 


this time 
who, 
vent to 
examin- 
were 


Sus- 


eves 


‘*Daughter, daughter,’’ said the sheriff, his 
mood melting at the sight of his child’s mis- 
ery, ‘‘what have you done?”’ 

Clara threw herself into her father’s arms. 


‘*He will come back,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ he will 
come back!’’ 

**You bet he wiil!’’ her father 
aud then added more gently, ‘‘Bit 
stop crying and tell me about it, Clara.’ 

When the sheriff had heard his child’s story, 
he was somewhat relieved, for he had feared 
she had been more Geeply involved. He did 
not in the least believe the condemned man 
would keep his word, in fact, be doubted 
whether he himself would under such circum- 
stances, for Wentworth would know that noth- 
the girl who 
half-past ten, 


exclaimed, 
down and 


ing serious would be done to 
freed him. But as it was now 
he decided to wait until eleven before doing 
anything, for he could not help considering 
that if Wentworth did come back, it would 
save him a deal of shame. 

They did not have to wait as long as they 
expected, for just as the town clock struck 
the third quarter, a heavy footfall was heard 
on the front walk. 

‘‘There he is, I knew he would 
cried Clara, her face suddenly radiant. 


come,’’ 


‘‘IT don’t believe it is him,’’ replied - her 
father, but he went into the front hall and 
threw the door open wide. Then a strange 


sight met their eyes, for sure enough, in came 
Wentworth, his face dripping with perspira- 
tion, and bearing in his arms a man, whose 
hands and feet were tied with straps taken 
from a valise. Wentworth threw him to the 
floor and put his foot on him as if he had been 
adog. The fellow had evidently been drink- 
ing, his clothes were in disorder, his red and 
yellow tie was the worse for being saturated 
with beer, and his low forehead, prominent 
jaw and uncertain eyes stamped him indeli- 
bly as a criminal. 

‘*T caught him on his way to the depot to 
eateh the 11.15 train,’’ gasped Wentworth, 
out of breath, ‘‘I had to hide his valise beside 
the road; you had better send for it because 
there inay be evidence in it.’’ 

‘*Wentworth, I believe you,’’ 
iff, offering him his hand; ‘‘this man has been 
here before, and was just the reckless sort of 
fellow to do such a thing.’’ 

The new prisoner was put in a cell, and the 
deputy liberated and sent to look for the va- 
lise. He soun returned with it,and in it they 
found a roll of small bills amounting to abont 
two hundred dollars, and, what was better 
vet, the paper band with the bank’s stamp 
on it, with which the original package had 
been sealed. 

The next day a thorough investigation 
made, and many evidences were found 
against the man, the revolver itself being 
tinally identified as having belonged to him. 
Wentworth was of course pardoned, and it 
is he who is now Clara’s husband. 


said the sher- 


was 


——————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


7. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES—Five towns and 
the states they are in: 


3. 5O 
[IIIil 1000 T 100 Hi. 
2. — § 100 & O. 
3. ‘. EE 
SICK 
4. * 1000 
T 


5. K 100 N. 
——— 
Courtship.—A spooning in summer, thinking 
in autumn, an engagement in January and a 
wedding in June—that is to say, three months 
of attention, three months of reflection, three 














months of adoration and three mont] f 
preparation. The happiest marriages ses ) 
be begun and finished within the yea In 
these words the New York Herald epit g 
courtship 

LL 


Riding to Church. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY, 


Jim, Hal and I sat at the back, with 1 
lips and 

mischief in us would shine out through 
all prim Sunday guise. 


eyes; 


The 


Father and mother satin front—how sweet 
was mother’s face 

With little Jennie tucked between injhe1 " 
customed place. 

We drove through woods whose arches dim 
seemed some vast church to be, 


Where low winds sang their hymn of pra 
a reverent melody! 
Rain-freshened meadows, 

where placid ca 
And shadowy val 
tinkling music 


green and wide 
e strayed, 


trl 

ttl 

leys where the brooks a 
I 


We heard the birds in wood and ®field their 
Sabbath anthems sing; 

We saw the orchards, bloomy 

fragrant censers swing; 

drank in breaths of 

spicery of ferns, 

And all the thousand odors 
blossom urns. 


white, their 


We fir and pine the 


hid in meadow- 


And somehow, as we drove along, our boyish 
mirth was stilled— 

We felt the breathing peace ardund, our 
souls seemed filled 

With some deep, reverent calm that drew its 
source from Nature’s own; 

The benediction of the day was in her every 
tone. 


very 


em 


For Every-Day Use. 


Sunday, Feb 21.—\ou who are letting miser- 
able misunderstandings run on from year to 
year, meaning to clear them up some day—if 
you could only know and : and feel that 
the time is short, how it would break the spell! 
How you would go instantly and do the thing 


see 


which you might never have another chance 
to do.—[ Phillips Brooks. 
Monday, Feb 22.—Kindness is wisdom; 


there is none in life but needs it, and may 


learn.—| Bailey. 


Tuesday, Feb 25.— 
All habits gather, by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas 
Dryden 


Wednesday, Feb 24.—A more tender-hearted 
or honest set of men than those who drink 
cannot be found. If you only approach them 
in the proper way you will carry your point 
[Francis Murphy. 


Thursday, Feb 25.— 
Your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe 

Pope 

Friday, Feb 26.—There are a great many 
perplexing problems which can never be 
thought out; they must be worked out. The 
man or woman who wants to settle them in 
advance will fail alike of the settlement of 
the question and the doing of the task. It is 
through the active putting forth of one’s pow- 
er that light continually streams in on the 
questions which concern what one ought to 
do.—| The Outlook. 


Saturday, Feb 27.— 
And free is he,and only he, 
Who, from his tyrant passicns free, 
By fortune undismayed, 
Hath power upon himself, to be 
By himself obeyed. 
Owen Meredich. 
a 
It Was Tobacco, the historian, John 


Says 


Fiske, that planted an English nation in 
Virginia. Tobacco was the staple crop of 


Virginia in the 17th century. It was cultivat- 
ed upon every large estate, and actually be- 
money. The prices of merchan- 
in pounds of tobacco, and 
salaries were paid in it. Slaves were import- 
ed to grow the weed, criminals were brought 
from England for the same purpose, and boys 
and girls were kidnapped in London to be 
sarried to Virginia to work on the plantations 
or as house servants. 


came current 
dise were quoted 
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A MUSICAL FAMILY OF ELEVEN CHILDREN 


Not to be outlone by the family of ten girls illustrated in our December 5 issue, or the ten sons in our January 9 number, here is a 
photograph of a man, his wife and eleven children, all of them musicians, the children all reared on afarmin Wisconsin. This family 
well represents the sturdy German stock which has contributed so largely to the upbuilding of the great west and northwest. The 


father, Carl Baetz, writes of his children as follows: 


a talent for music, the band having secured several prizes at fairs—both state and county. 


not afraid to struggle for a living in the new world. 
and live on the same farm that they acquired then. 


the members of the family are well educated in both English and German.” 


THE BUSY WORLD. 


A Florida Merrymaking. 
R. E. MERRYMAN. 

In Florida, a majority of the farmers raise 
sugar cane, and when the time comes for con- 
verting it into syrup or sugar, a cane grinding 
isin order. Cane grindings, or sugar boilings 
as they are also called, are among the social 
events of the season. 

A general invitation to relatives and friends 
is sometimes given, but this is not considered 
necessary, as custom has established a stand- 
ing invitation to all who wish to come and 
chew cane, drink juice and eat scum. 

A very primitive mill, consisting of two or 
three upright rollers, is used to press the juice 
from the cane. A long sweep, kept in motion 
by a horse or mule, furnishes the power, 
while the feeding is done by the small boys 
who stuff the cane between the rollers, two or 
three stalks at a time. The juice, as it runs 
from the mill, strains through a cloth laid 
over the top of a barrel. 

When the barrel is full, it is emptied into a 
large iron kettie set in a furnace, and boiled to 
syrup. Astbe juice boils away, itis skim- 
med often to purify the syrup, and this scum 
is eaten by those who like it. 

Nearly all of the southern people chew cane 
and drink juice, and some of the northerners 
have acquired a taste for it, but I confess that 
the greenish-looking liquid reminded me of a 
frog pond, and when I had mustered courage 
to taste it I found it so sickening that I did 
not care to repeat the dose. It is surprising 
to note the numbers that go to these cane 
grindings. Some of the farmers finish their 
two or three days of grinding and boiling 
with a candy pull. 

A northern man living in this vicinity, has, 
for several years, raised a patch of cane for 
the sole purpose of entertaining his friends in 
true southern fashion. His home is beautiful- 
ly situated on a small hill, the orange grove 


sloping gently to the edge of Lake Rosa, one 
of the loveliest of the clear water lakes. His 
annual sugar boiling is well attended, 
northern and southern people coming together 
socially as at no other time in the year. Some 
come in the morning and enjoy a picnic din- 
ner, while others appear later in the day. In 
fact, from ten o’clock in the morning until 
sunset, there is a stream of people coming and 
going. 

Fishing and boating are favorite amuse- 
ments with the young people while waiting 
for the candy to be made. Any one who has 
attended a candy pull at the north, where one 
small kettleful of syrup is considered sufti- 
cient, can perhaps imagine what a candy pull 
would be like where so many people are par- 
ticipating. 

A cook stove at one side of the furnace 
chimney holds two kettles and a tin boiler 
for converting the syrup into candy. The 
candy is then poured into pans and set in 
tubs of water to cool, after which itis pulled 
until it reaches that peculiar creamy tint 
without which no molasses candy is complete. 
To properly ‘‘pull’’ candy requires quick 
movements and an amount of ‘‘know-how’”’ 
not possessed by all who attempt the feat at 
these cane grindings, and the result is some 
times rather ludicrous. While some of the ex- 
perienced ones are deftly folding and pulling 
their candy without a particle adhering to the 
hands, others are vainly trying to extricate 
their fingers from the sticky mass, and getting 
more hopelessly ‘‘stuck’’ every minute, to 
the amusement of their companions. 

While the laughing, joking, visiting and 
playing delight the young people, it makes 
the older ones wonder if they were not mis- 
taken yesterday when they imagined they 
were growing old. 

ee 

A Daily Newspaper iu Dresden, Ger,is own- 
ed and operated by the city. It was bequeath- 
ed to the city by its former proprietor upon 
the condition that all profits arising there- 
from should be spent upon the: public parks. 


‘‘They are all hard workers, good natured, enjoying good health, and all have 
Their ancestors were Germans who were 
My wife and myself, now 54 years of age, immigrated with our parents in 1852 
The girls and two boys are married, the others are at home or at school. All 


The Fiend of the Yellow Mask. 


I am the Fiend of the Yellow Mask, and I 
laugh at human law; 

For the judge’s ermine has no power my un- 
tamed will to awe; 

The king’s high court is my banquet hall; 
and the king is a man of straw. 


TI fared with the Pharaohs up and down, in 
the days of Egypt’s pride; 

And the Babylonish kings were glad in my 
royal train to ride; 

And for my good will the Persian prince and 
the Roman despot sighed. 


Isat with the great around the board in 
Belshazzar’s banquet hall; 

And I laughed aloud when the king grew pale 
at the writing on the wall; 

For naught care I though an empire stand, or 
a thousand empires fall. 


I fought with the Roman legions long, and I 
led the fleets at sea, 

And I rode always in the long crusades, 
where men struggled to be free; 

And I saw a thousand tyrants fall, but they 
never conquered me. 


The Turk may rage with his reeking blade, 
and a million Christians die; 

While the sultan laughs, with a fiendish laugh, 
at the ravished captive’s cry; 

And never a European gun shall dare to ques- 
tion why. 


I am with the Turk, and I’ll have my way, 
though Christian blood shall flow 

In streams as deep as the Dardanelles, and 
the day to midnight grow, 

With the smoke of a million funeral fires, 
since I choose to have it so. 


Over the wide world I hold sway, with a 
fearless front and bold; 

And my reign shall last till the day of doom 
—till the sun itself grows cold; 

For I am the Fiend of the Yellow Mask, and 
my other name is—Gold. 

| Julian S. Cutler. 
— 
Lieutenant: Well, Fraulein Elsa, how is 
your younger sister? ‘*Oh, thanks! she is gos 
ing to be very pretty, too.”’ 
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SUGIVTE 


The Wind. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


In the city it blows the dust, 

Sweeps the square with a whirling gust, 
Swells the vine on the chapel’s side 
Like a tugging sail in a stubborn tide. 


In the country the good great wind 
Carries the pollen soft and blind, 
Sends swift billows across the grass, 
And silver seuds o’er the pool of giass; 


Swings the trillium’s silent bell, 

Makes the hymn of the woodland swell, 

Crests the water with dancing waves, 

Beats sleep-rhytim in clefts and caves 
a 


Childhood on an Old Battlefield. 


EVANGELINE. 


My first recollections of life center round 
that old battlefield which Will Templer brings 


so vividly before us. Of the strange impres- 
sions made upon my plastic mind by those 
historic associations, that of fear stands out 


occasioned by the skeleton of 
English or Continental 


in boldest relief, 
a soldier—whether 





I’ve forgotten- -which was kept in a large box 
in our ‘‘glass room’’ and kept us awake 0’ 
nights till my father removed it to the shop 
over the wagon swell This skeleton was dug 
up on the farm and piece by piece was carried 
away by relic hunters. I remember wonder- 
Ing In a vague way how the soul that once 
animated these grim, unsightly bones would 
gather them togeth at the sounding of the 
last trumpet resurrection morn, and the hired 


man to whom I[ imparted these misty per- 


plexities saying: ‘‘ An’ bedad, child,an’ if they 
don’t give him notice to collect his bones, 
he'll be damly belated showin’ up 

Oh, the fun we used to have riding upon the 
loads of hay and waiting under the big tree at 
the back of the ‘‘little barn’’ into which the 
hay was stowed, to ride back on the empty 


rigging. The breezes stirring in the branches 


of 1 iis big tree whispered to us of the day 


when it was a wee sapling, and its mother in 
her prime, and the wounded Gen Fraser lean- 
ed against her ample trunk to rest, on his pain- 
ful ride to the English headquarters, where he 
died ie Baroness Riedesel’s tent the next 
day and was buried on the hillside. Those 
winter afternoons, when the men were away, 
we used to go out with the grandmother to 
stable the cows and put the colts and sheep 
into the sheds. Then we would raise our 
young voices, and hear them echoed and re- 
echoed from the ‘“‘little barn,’’ and think that 
these weird voices spoke of lives lived out 
and told us of the bullet embedded in the 
graceful young tree by a stray shot, and was 
then—and may be now—still embedded in one 


of the timbers of that ‘‘ little barn.’”’ 

[Iu the waning twilight I have stood in the 
window and looked across towards ‘ Free- 
man farm’’ ‘‘where bodies lay like sheaves of 
wheat and blood was ankle deep.’ Vhen the 


lights were lighted I would come back into 
the big sitting-room and behin‘’ the stove we 
would play with our soldier dolls, while 
mother read aloud from the New York Ledger 
ned till my sister put her 
rocker, nearly upsetting mother 
a stern rebuke from father 


Quiet reig foot under 
the moving 


and bringing down 


In our little room off mother's, we would 
dream of the gray horse and the black one 
wheeling about out on the meadow, where the 
‘battle swayed back and forth like t waves 


of the ocean,’’ of red coats and blue ones, 
moving stealthily about our outbuildings, 
against w hich the wind was swirling the snow 
in big drifts. 

It is not of this, however, I want to tell you, 


but of those relic hunters, whose name was 


legion, who preyed upon us so 1uthlessly and 
were the bane of my parents’ existence. I re- 
member when these strangers from Saratoga 
dropped down upon our plantation that 
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mother would try to keep us out of sight be- 
cause our pinafoces were always so dirty, but 
we always formed a gaping background to her 
plump person. These strangers would go 
over every inch of the ground, cutting bits off 
the trees for souvenirs and begging the buliets 
and arrowheads which we had picked up in 
the furrows. They always tied their horses 
to the mowif they did not put them in and 
feed them, andif they were not around at 
meal time, for milk, of which they 
drank glass after glass, as if ours was a land 
flowing with milk and there was no protective 
tariff on butter. Then they would thank 
mother so politely, whose precious time had 
been stolen, and pat us children on the head. 

One party had been a particularly intrusive. 
They had taken several cannon for 
which they were quite willing to make ample 
compensation. ‘*‘You have forgotten 
thing.’’ said my uncle, who was a young lad 
at the time, when he the ‘‘gentleman’’ 
buttoning up his outside coat, and had 
been ‘‘splitting his a-laughing’’ at the 
spectacle of a lady of uncertain irefully 
Wrapping up the shin bone of a calf which she 
declared to be the tibia of a man. 


asked 


balls 
some- 


saw 
who 
sides 


age ¢ 


‘*To be sure, to be sure,’’ said the portly 


gentleman unbottoning his coat and delving 
deep into his capacious pockets, ‘‘I’m glad 
you reminded ine. The little girl has been 
most obliging and must be rewarded.’’ My 
uncle took the paltry sixpence from the slim, 
brown little paim and returned it to the don- 
or, saying: ‘‘Give that to sume of your poor 
relations.’’ Those two faces, the tlushed eager 
one, half hidden by the sunbonnet, and the 
mischievous boyish one, rise before me as I 
write. Both, long ago, were mustered into 
the Union army on the shore beyond. 

An eccentric old woman who lived in our 


neighborhood used often to bring her 
friends to our place. To one of those, a child- 
ish, sweet creature, notwithstanding her long 
dresses and turned-up hair, we children were 
much attracted to, and to her attached 
ourselves as the party visited the spots of his- 
toric interest since marked by neat granite 
slabs. I wondered what and the pleas- 
ant young man had quarreled about, and why 
they disliked each other so much. A seream 
at the too near approach of the old with 
her litter of pigs brought the young man to 


young 


we 


she 


SOW 


her side. Some way they fell behind the rest. 
In the little grove, very near the spot of Mur- 
phy’s ambush, he made her sit down ona 


fallen tree, just out of sight of the trio of girls 


who were filling their pockets and broad hats 
with harvest apples. I don’t remember what 
he said, but Ido remember that he talked 
eagerly, excitedly, that he took her hand, 
then kneeling, put his arm about her and 
kissed her. She was very quiet when they 
joined the othe1s, but he was merry, stealing 


their apples to fill his pockes. I slipped my 
hand into hers and she smiled down into my 
upturned face. I saw his face finsh up as he 
tuok her hand, which he retained, I’m 
longer than was necessary, to heip her 
the back seat with the other girls. I 
tear tremble on her lashes, and there 
to be unshed ones in her sweet blue eyes, but 
they did not seem to be tears of sadness. He 
climbed to the front seat with the eccentric 
old woman and I watched them around the 
bend in the road and disappear over the knoll, 
and wondered much about the big world out- 
side of my horizon into which they were go- 


sure, 
intu 
saw a 
seemed 
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ing, and if, in the far, far future, I would ex 
plore its invisible regions. 
. — 


Do the Disagreeable Thing'’s First. 


MRS M. L. KIMMERLY 


ht to do kind 


Most girls are tan different 
of work while they are stillin the house 
their childhood, but it is generally the mot 


yr 


er who takes the brunt of the work, and « 
pecially takes it upon herself todo the m¢ 
disagreeable part, such as washing the po 
and kettles, cleaning the lamps, taking 
the ashes, darning the socks, pat r ft 
overalls and even washing the h l 
most soiled garinents, while the girls are o 
expected to do the lighter part of the nei 
housework. 
There comes a time to most of us, however. 


when we goto homes of our own, then wi 
have no one to relieve us of these unpleasant 
duties, and we must bravely muster out 
courage and do the ourselves. When [I be 

gan housekeeping these very duties looked 
like mountains before me, and the longer I 
thought of them the more formidable they 
seemed. After quite a struggle I decided to 
begin the attack on the ironware and baking 
dishes, and when these were finished, the 
table dishes seemed like play. Later I learned 


to take up the ashes before beginning on the 


kettles, then clean and fill the lamps _ bef: 
making beds and sweeping I was soon su 
prised to note how the mountains had dwin- 


dled into mole hills. 


ee 

Clean and New. —I keep a little whisk broon 
hanging behind the headboard of my beds 
and when making I brush the bed and iat 
tress off every day or two, and thus am never 
bothered with dusty beds, which are a 
abomination to every thrifty housemothe1 ] 
keep the bedsteads, and in fact all 1 fur 
niture, polished with kerosene and a soft rag 


yes, even to the piano I have followed thi 
rule for 20 years and it must be gor d hen 
many of my friends often ask me if I have 
been buying a new bed ete, because they 
look so bright and new The Squire's 
Wife. 


Implicit Trust 
‘darky twins,’’ on genuine F 
Dust washing henceforth, 
United States circuit court of appe 
rendered a decision which protects t 
product, who have had a 


familiar 
k Gold 
for the 


may be put in the 
the airban 
powder 
ils has just 
he original 


and those spurious 


article palmed off on them place of the 
Gold Dust are not likely to meet with the 
same disappointment again 

To Clean Brown Shoes and boots take a pint 
of skimmed milk, } 0z spirits of salts, 4 oz 
spirits of lavender, 1 oz gum arabic and the 
juice of two lemons; mix all together and 
keepin a bottle closely corked. Rub the 
shoes with a piece of sponge dipped in this 
preparation, and when they are dry, polish 
them with a soft brush or a bit of clean flan- 
nel. 









THE GOOD COOK. 


Subscribers’ Favorite Recipes. 

Roulette of Beef.—One thin slice of the up- 
per part of the round of beef, trim, mix to- 
gether 15 pts of bread crumbs, one teaspoon 
mustard, a speck of cayenne, a little sage, 
two eggs, and three tablespoons hot water 
with a tablespoon butter in it. Spread upon 
the beef and roll up beef firmly, tie with 
twine, being careful not to draw too tightly, 
as that would cut the meat as soon as it be- 
gan to cook. Secure the ends, and cover the 
roll with flour, and fry brown in 4 table- 
spoons ham or pork fat. Put itin as small a 
sauce pan as will hold it. Into the fat re- 
maining in the pan put two finely chopped on- 
ions and cook until a pale yellow color; add 2 
slices of carrot, 2 of turnip, 2 tablespoons flour 
and stir three minutes; pour upon this 13 
pints boiling. water, boil up once, and pour 
over the roulette, then add 2 cloves, salt and 
pepper to taste. Cover the saucepan and set 
where it will simmer for three hours. After 
the first hour and a half turn the roulette, 
cook one hour longer, then add one pint of to- 
iatoes and more seasoning if necessary, and 
simmer for half hour longer, garnish with 
parsley, serve hot cut in thin slices. Skim the 
gravy of all fat and strain through a sieve and 
serve. 

Baked Leg of Mutton.—Take a 6-lb leg of 
mutton, cut down the underside and remove 
the bone. Fillit with a good dressing, sew 
up, lay in a pan and place in a hot oven; 
baste often and cook three hours. 

Jellied Chicken.—Boil until tender, in enough 
water to cover, one chicken and an equal 
weight of fresh lean pork. Remove when 
hoiled very tender and let water boil down 
to three pints. Cut the meat into pieces. To 
the water 4dd one heaping teaspoon instan- 
taneous tapioca, let boii, season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Pour the liquor over the 
meat, mix well and put into mold to cool and 
harden. 

Cheese Straws.—Mix together 4 lb flour, 2 oz 
butter, 4 oz grated cheese, a piuch of cayenne 
pepper, and milk to make a paste. Roll out 
until 2 inch thick, cut in strips } inch broad 
and five or six inches long. Bake light 
brown, place napkin on plate and pile the 
straws in log cabin shape upon it. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Put into a pudding 
or milk pan 1 qt boiling water, and 1 pt sug- 
ar. Boil for 20 minutes. Peel and cut up 8 
or 10 apples, roll out biseuit dough enough to 
cover them. Lay the apples on the dough, 
sprinkle with a little sugar and nutmeg, then 
draw the dough together, wetting the edges to 
make them stick. Carefully turn it over and 
drop into the boiling syrup in the pan, make 
a hole in the top of the dough to let steam 
escape, bake in moderate oven for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, serve with cream, flavored 
with vanilla and very little sugar. 

Cabbage half a head of medi- 
um size, firm, white cabbage, 4 cup cream, 
yolks of 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
ground mustard, level teaspoon salt, table- 
spoon sugar, and adash of cayenne pepper, 
and half cup of vinegar. add to beaten yolks 
all the ingredients except the cream and vine- 
gar. Heat the vinegar and pour slowly on the 
yolks, stirring all the time; return to the fire 
and. cook slowly over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly unti] well thickened. Beat mixture 
briskly « minute before setting outside to 
cool. “When thoroughly cold, add the cream, 
pour over the cabbage and garnish with hard- 





boiled egg eut in slices. 

White Sponge Cake.—One small cup sugar 
sifted, 4 cup flour, teaspoon cream tartar, 
whites of five eggs. Sift the flour several times. 

seat the eggs thoroughly, add the sugar to 
the eggs and beat again. \dd the flour last 
and do not beat; merely fol d itin. Bake 40 
minutes. 

Dressing for Beef Heart 1 small loaf stale 
bread, 13 pt milk, 2 eggs, small lump of  but- 
ter. 3smal] onions sliced and boiled soft, a 
heaping teaspoon ground sage, pepper to 
taste. Soak bread in the milk until soft, then 
add rest of ingredients; mix well. Boil heart 
for one hour. then put in baking pan with 
some of the broth, roast two hours. About 
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45 minutes before serving, fill the heart with thicken with sifted flour, 2 teaspoons soda 
dressing; pour remainder in pan with the dissolved in hot water, beat well until there 
heart, let all brown preniti basting often. are no lumps, make of consistency of batter 
for griddle cakes, but instead of cooking them 
Baked Hams. on a griddle, use a spider; grease and heat, 

E. M. LUCAS. put batter enough iu to cover the bottom, 

loosen with pancake turner so it dves not 

Soak in water a large ham over night. burn but let it brown nicely, then turn, and 
Rinse, scrape and place over the fire. Allow bake slowly the other side; have’a large din- 
it to boil gently for two hours. Then remove ing plate hot, remove from spider, same side 
it from the water and take off the skin. up, ontothe plate, and keep in warming oven. 
Place the ham in a large dripping pan and Bake five or six, shave maple sugar fine, 
bake in a very moderate oven for three hours, spread each cake as fast as baked with butter 





basting it frequently. For basting, use acnp- and sugar, then place another on top as soon 
ful (generous measure) of cider, or if cider as baked and prepare the same, until all are 
is disliked, use vinegar in which atablespoon- baked, then cut them like a round pie clear to 


ful of brown sugar is dissolved. Pour the 


' the bottom and serve on warm plates. If you 
cider or vinegar over the ham, afew spoonfuls 


cannot get maple sugar, use white instead. 


ata time; after it is used, baste with the Anyone who can make good griddle wheat 
drippings from the pan. If you are the cakes cannot fail in making these.—[M. J. 
’ 


fortunate possessor of a brick oven, place the Ashton. 
ham in a large jar, pour over it the cider (or 
vinegar), cover closely and bake for four 
hours. This method of cooking a liam is very 


Care of Maple Syrup.—The formation of 
crystals in the bottom of syrup can is a great 
delicious and the flavor is excellent. annoyance to many housekeepers. Pour out 

Serve with the ham some cabbage cooked te Syrup, put a teacupful of hot water in 
thus: Cut the cabbage into quarters, reusove With the crystals, and heat slowly until dis- 
all the outer leaves, wash well and drain. solved. The crystals should be loosened by 
Plunge it into boiling water, allow to boil C@refully pounding the can on the bottom and 
rapidly until tender, about # hour, then drain Sites before adding the water. After this re- 
and cut into small pieces. Place over the fire place the syrup and bring to a boiling point 
in a kettle, and it will be as fresh as new. 
Reheating syrup brings out the latent flavors 
so highly prized. 


a tablespoon butter, add a tablespoon flonr, 
when peed blended stir ina pint of cream; 
season With salt and pepper. Pour hot over 
the auneae and place in the oven a few 


ceauiiniea Healthful Fruits—An excellent authority 
nome 8. A 


— thus classifies fruits, for health, with the 
day when reservation that those inclined to dyspepsia 
you have the time, make your wife a flour should avoid eating hard skin, seeds and hard 
scoop. Take tibered fruits: Raspberries and strawberries 
a tomato can, for biliousness and gout; plums, for gout and 
stand it on articular rheumatism; and _ fresh apples, 
the fire until figs, prunes, peaches and berries, for consti- 
one end _= pation. The most nutritious were defined as 
drops, off, bananas, dates, prunes and grapes. 


and cut out an P rv , 
‘an shen. an Fresh Air Is Plentiful.—During the severe 


described in Weather of our northern winters the house is 

the picture. With shingle nailstack on a meee ften kept shut up tight and bedrooms and 

of broom stick fora handle, and—there you are. bedding give out an unsavory smell. Fresh 

; air is plentiful and every room, especially 

A Favorite Dish at Grandmother’s.—Beat 2 living and bedrooms, should be opened to its 

eggs, add one pint of sour milk and one pint renovating influence the coldest dayin win- 
rich buttermilk, half teaspoon of salt, and  ter.—[{S. Naomi Wolcott. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, AND THEIR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, HEADACHE, MAIR VELOUS 











CURE. 


Science of the 19th Century looks on with amazement at the most remarkable record 
of cures ever known in the World’s History. 


OVER 300,000 PEOPLE CURED 


” 


in the last year without a single failure by “5 drops. 

As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neu- 
ralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, Swelling, La 
Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Nuinbness, etc.. ete., “5 Drops” has never been equalled 
or surpassed, and is a pleasant, prompt and permanent cure. Though free from opiates and 
perfectly harmless, “5 Drops” is the most concentrated and powerful specific known. Your 
money refunded if “5 Drops” fails in any way short of what we claim, for no disease is too 
deeply rooted or painful to yield to this wonderful medicine, and relief is usually felt the very 
first night. Whatit has already done to relieve suffering humanity is told in letters of grate- 
ful praise from thousands of hearts once sickened and heavy with pain, now painless and 


(TRADE MARK.) happy. 





G. F. Buurenay, Prop. of Clinton House, Clinton, N. Y., writes: “I have been using ‘5 Drops’ for Rheumatiem for three weeks» 
having been troubled five years. To-day I am as well as ever in my life, and gladly recommend it to all sufferers from that terrible 
disease, for it is a positive cure.” : ’ ava 

J. J. Joxes of Douglas, Kansas, says: ‘You have the best nerve remedy on the face of God's green earth. Iwant the agency with- 








out fail.’ : 

I LISAH Davis of Butlersville, Ind,, writes: ‘My wife was i mo s with acute neuralgia. She tried every kind of medicine 
and several doctors, but all Thank God, your w 5 Drops’ cured her, for in three weeks after she commenced using 
it, she was out « be dandg 


have sold over 400 bottles, which were used in every kind of 


Peter Lornenc of Lind v 
medy in the world, and gives wonderful satisfaction 


disease, but h » received no ) l 

“5 tee ’ taken but once a day is the dose of this great remedy, and to more quickly introduce it, we will 
send for 15 days prepaid by mail our 25-cent sample bottle, for 10 cents. Even a sample bottle will convinee yon of its 
merit. Best and eheapest medicine on earth. Large bottle (300 doses), $1.00. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our 
agents. Agents wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 & 169 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


TRY IT FREE DY Afecsehant mac 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to 825. No money in advance. | 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
Re) $50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 |. 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 | 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 





n., writes: “Within tw 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


To Make a Corset Cover. 
D. 


A quickly made corset cover has only three 
seams, one on each shoulder and one across 
the waist line. To cut a pattern, take your 
waist pattern and a newspaper. On the 
straight edge lay the middle of the back, next 
to this lay the piece that comes next, lapping 


e——. 





the pieces where they allow for seams: then 
this the next under-arm piece, next 
the front with the seam that joius onto this, 
and fold over each dart. This will leave your 
shoulder seams quite away apart. Measure 
across the bottom and be sure you have it 
large euough around the waist, then cut your 
papers, allowing aninch in front. The pat- 
tern will be straight in the back and bias in 
frout. Lay the pattern so the middle of the 
back will be on a fold of the cloth, baste the 
shoulder seams, and try on over your corset 
and draw the front together so it will fit. Be- 
ing bias, it will fit perfectly smooth. Mark 
where you need to trim the front edge, then 
see if you have the bottom just at the bottom 
of the waist, allowing the width of a seam. 
If you have had to change any, put it back on 
your paper and trim it, then you will havea 
perfect fitting pattern. For the lower part, cut 
a circular piece that will fit smoothly around 
your hips, six inches deep. 

To make the waist on the front shoulder, 
turn the edge over on the outside, the width 
of a seam; on the back, turn the same towards 
the wrong side, lap the back onto the front, 
and stitch twice, putting the lower part onto 
the waist the same way. Turna hem on the 
right side of the bottom one-quarter inch, 
stitch on the right side. This gives a nice 
finish. Face the front edges for button holes, 
and bind the arm holes. The neck can be 
finished plain or as fancy as you wish. 

After you have your pattern you can fit your 
friends very easily by trying on your cover 
and seeing what changes are needed. A pat- 
tern like this has never been offered for sale. 
I prize mine very highly. 


lap onto 


Try This Knitted Cape. 


One hanging near the door will be found 
very convenient to throw about the shoulders, 
when it is necessary to go out for a few min- 
utes. Mine is made of black and pink Ger- 
mantown worsted, and I use long rubber knit- 
ting needles. 

Start with the black 
eighty-five stitches. 1st row, knit; 2d row, 
purl; 3rd row, knit; 4th row, purl; 5th row, 
knit; 6th row, purl; 7th row, knit; 8th row, 
purl; 9th row, with the pink worsted, purl; 
10th row, knit; llth row, purl; 12th row, 
knit; 15th row, purl; 14th row, knit; 15th 
row, purl; 16th row, knit. 

For the next row begin again with the black 
and work from the Ist row. Continue this 
tribbing until you have forty ribs of black and 
thirty-nine of pink. 

As you purl the very last row of the last rib 
of black, work as follows: Purl five stitches, 
drop two stitches from the needle, purl five 
stitches, drop two stitches, purl four stitches, 
drop two. stitches, purl three . stitches, 
drop two stitches, purl two stitches, drop two 
stitches, purl three stitches, drop two stitches, 
purl four stitches, drop two stitches, purl 
five stitches, drop two stitches, purl all the 
rest, and then slip and bind. 

To finish off the bottom, fasten with black 
worsted in the bottom of first black rib, make 
forty chain, skip a space of about one-quarter 
of an inch on the same rib, fasten the forty 
chain, skip one-quarter inch, fasten, forty 
chain, fasten on other side of black rib. This 
makes three long loops of black. Make the 


worsted. Cast on 
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same with pink on the pink rib, and continue 
all across the bottom of cape. This makes a 
very pretty finish. 

Finish the neck as follows: 
right of the neck, put two d c in the top of 
2d black rib, two ch, d ec, in the same 
place, fasten with sc in the top of next pink 
rib, two d ce, two chain, two dec, in top of 
next black rib, fasten with s c, next pink rib, 
etc. Break off at the end and hegin again at 
the right of neck. Two dc in place you fasten 
3 ch, 2dc over ch, in shell of preceding 
row, three ch, two d cover next ch, etc; 
fasten. 

Begin once more at the right of the neck, 
*one se, onedc, two ch, one d ec, ones c* 
over ch three of preceding row, ch one, repeat 
from * to * acruss the neck, fasten. 

Begin now with the pink at the right of the 
neck, ch four, one s ¢, over ch two of preced- 
ing row, ch four, one s c over ch one, etc; 
fasten. 

Begin again with the pink, four ch, fasten 
over ch of preceding row, ch four, fasten over 
sc of preceding row, four ch, ete; fasten. 

Make a good-sized cord to run through the 
openings at the neck and finish with tassels. 


Fasten at the 


A Substitute for Knee Caps. 


J. D. COWLES. 


Those mothers who have tried using knee- 
caps to protect the knees of children’s stock- 
ings from the wear and tear incident to the 
period of playing upon the floor, appreciate 
their value in effecting the desired result. 
Yet for all that, most mothers also realize the 
fact that they have their drawbacks too. The 
rubbers which hold them in place are soon 
stretched out and break, and unless these 
same rubbers are pretty tight, the caps slide 
down and are quite as apt to be found around 
the ankle as around the knee. Another item 
to consider is their cost. 

A very satisfactory substitute for the knee 
caps, however, is furnished by taking a piece 
of a stocking leg and pulling it up over the 
knee. This may be held from slipping down 
by a single safety pin at the top, and under 
the trousers, where it is effectually hidden 
from sight. This piece shows far less than 
the knee caps, and really looks better. It 
stays in place and can be had without ex- 
pense, as there are always pieces left in worn- 
out stockings which may be utilized for this 
purpose. 

Such a piece may be slipped on whenever 
the small boy or girl is playing upon the floor, 
and when worn out can be thrown aside and 
a new piece substituted. Try it. 


- re 
A New Book Cover. 
GLADYS HYATT. 


Take of heavy silk, chamois skin, 01 any 
like material procurable, a piece large enough 
to cut a diamond, the length of which, from 
point to point, is as the distance from the ut- 
termost edge of one cover of the closed book 
to the uttermost edge of the other, the width 
thereof being as the distance from the top of 
the book to the bottom. This may be decorated 
in divers ways to suit the fancy of the maker 
and the material used. Fasten four pierces of 
rubber cord at the points on the underside, so 
that they lay straight around the edge of the 
diamond from pvint to point. Open your 
book, lay the diamond on it as you measured 
it, slip the cords over the corners of the cov- 
ers, and read in peace. 


Child’s Crocheted Shoe. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


These little shoes in Afghan stitch are easi- 
ly and quickly ade. The materials required 
are an ounce of Germantown wool, and a me- 
dium-sized crochet hook. 

Make a chain of twenty stitches, and work 
on this foundation twenty-two rows of plain 
Afghan stitch. 

23rd row—Raise eleven loops, finish off as 
usual until you come to the last two stitches, 
which finish together. 24th row—Raise ten 
loops, draw wool through first two loops, fin- 
ish the rest as usnal. Proceed in this manner 
until the 30th row, which will have only two 
ioops to raise. 


From the 31st to the 39th row raise in each 
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have eleven 
crochet in 


row one loop more, until 
loops. 40th row—Make a 
each loop of the last row and in each loop of 
22d row. Sew the eleven stitches from the 
40th row, and the eleven stitches of the first 
row together. 

To complete the shoe, work around the top 
and down the front as follows: Ist row 
Throw wool over hook, raise a loop from a 
stitch on the shoe very loosely, draw wool 
through all the the hook, two 
ebains. Repeat this in each stitch. 2d row 
Like the first row, but miss the two chain, 
and work in the short crochet stitches only 

Finish with cord and tassel, and pompom. 

SS = 

Take Care of the Beds.—Beds 
made as soon as vacated, but the covers 
thrown back or spread on chairs and the bed 
and pillows beaten up and left to air until 
the other work is done. If there is only one 
light cover spread on, it will prevent feathers 
becoming heavy and packed, as they will if 
the heavy covers employed in winter are put 
on. In making a bed, tuck the sheet in well 
at the ton. Spread the covers to just come to 
the head board and have them even, so the 
shoulder may be well protected. Let the sur- 
plus length tuck in at the foot.—[S. Naomi 
Wolcott. 


Comfort Powders.—These make a pretty 
gift for a sick friend. Inclosein a bit of white 
paper a verse or a quotation from a _ favorite 
author or the Bible, and fold each one to look 
like a powder. Wrap these altogether, writing 
on the outside ‘‘Take one every day,’’ and 
tying a ribbon around it. Place the collec- 
tion in a dainty small dish that can be used on 
the tray afterwards for cream or toast; you can 
buy very pretty ones from ten cents up.—| D. 


you 


single 


loops on 


should not be 








A sick person trying to keep up on mere 

stimulating tonics is like any one pretend- 
ing to swim while supported by a belt. The 
instant the support is withdrawn down 
you go. 
Nearly all diseases result from a deep- 
seated impairment of the nutritive powers 
which cannot be reached by any temporary 
exhilaration. The only good that any med- 
icine can do is to increase your own natural 
powers of 1ecovery and make you able to 
swim for yourself. 

The debilitating weakness, nervousness 
and digestive disorder which indicates this 
state of mal-nutrition can only be overcome 
by a scientific remedy like Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery which acts di- 
rectly upon the digestive and blood-making 
organs, and effects the nutritive transforma- 
tion of food into rich, healthy blood, which 
carries genuine permanent vitality to every 
corner of the system. 

It is vastly more nutritious than malt- 
extracts. It does not paralyze the nerves, 
but feeds them with health. It is better 
than cod liver oil emulsions. It is assimi- 
lated by the weakest stomachs. It does 
not make flabby useless fat, but muscular 
strength and healthy nerve-force. It is the 
only perfect invigorant for corpulent people. 

Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby, Perry Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘In the year of 1894 I was taken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. ‘There was 
a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 
seemed like arock. Everything that I ate gave 
me great pain; I had a bearing down sensation; 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and in a short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phy- 
sicians but got _no relief. Then Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery was recommended to 
me and I got it, and commenced the use of it. I 
began to see a change for the better. I was so 
weak I could not walk across the room without 
assistance. I took Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and one bottle of the ‘Pleasant Pel- 
lets.’ I began to improve very fast after the use 
of a few bottles. The physicians who attended 
me said I had ‘dropsy’ and that my disease was 
leading into pulmonary consumption. I had 
quite a cough, and the home physicians gave me 
up todie. Ithank God that mycure is permauent.” 





OR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 








Jaunty Things, Some of Them. 


This jaunty waist is fashioned in the tailor 
style and is one of the designs which will be 
very popular the com- 
ing spring. It is 
made of dark green 
and blue novelty 
goods, the front be- 
ing double-breasted 
and fastened on the 
side with two novel 
tabs. The bodice is 
cut in a sharp 
point just below the 
waist line in front, 
while the sides and 
back are slashed into 
tabs. Ashaped band 
gives a comfortable 
finish to the neck and 
black mohair braid wo 99,774. Lady’s basque. 
is used for a neat Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
trimming. The measure. 
sleeves are in the very latest mode, being of 
the small sized leg-o’-mutton design and fin- 
ished at the wrists with two rows of the braid. 

What prettier or more stylish ‘‘best’’ dress 
could be made for a, schoolgirl than this 
original design? It 
is suited to all sorts 
of combinations of 
woolens and fancy 
silks or velvets and 
is easily made from 
the pattern, which is 
guaranteed to fit. The 
model illustrated has 
a bodice cut with 
straight fronts,slight- 
ly gathered at the 
waist line on either 
side of the full vest 
and the back has its 
fullness arrauged in 
side plaits. The 
sleeves display long, 
tight-fitting portions 
of the cloth, over 
which fall two dainty 
tufiies of silk. A 
narrow belt gives a 
remarkably trim 








No 20,779. Miss's waist. ‘ 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. appearance to tne 


No 20,758. Miss’s skirt. waist, while a shap- 

Sizes 10 to 16 years. ea eollar prettily 
completes the neck. The jaunty skirt has a 
gored front and straight back and possesses a 
fashionable flare at the lower edge. Basket 
cloth, serge, mohair, boucle cloth, vicuna, in 
fact, all sorts of fashionable woolens, either 
light or heavy weight, can be used for this 
model. It is also just the thing for taffeta, 
gros grain silk, satin or any dressy fabric. 

Here is a sweet little frock for tiny tots that 
can easily be made at home from any of 
mother’s wornout c 
dresses. It is cut 
with a full front 
which falls uncon- 
fined from the plain 
round yoke that is 
edged with a bertha. 
This bertha is com- 
posed of two shaped 
rufies of the dress 
material,ornamented 
with black velvet 
ribbon. <A sash of 
wide ribbon confines 
the fullness. The 
tiny band collar is 
finished by a narrow 
frill of lace and the 
full sleeves end at 
the wrist under ruf- 
fles of the same 
dainty trimming. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 





Child’s dress, 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. 


No 20,783. 
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ARM IN ARM, 


A Man Walks Down Broadway— 
Death Was His Gompanion. 


. 
Dies On the Pavement. 

Many a man who is envied by his acquaint- 
ances and pointed out as a ‘‘lucky fellow,’’ 
as he walks down the street, is walking arm 
in arm with death. Only a short time ago, 
a prominent New Yorker, who was supposed 
to be worth his millions, dropped dead on 
the pavement of Broadway. He was on his 
way to the theater. No doubt on that very 
evening he had been pointed out many times 
as a fortunate man—as aman to be envied. 
Some of the doctors said ‘‘heart failure.’’ 
Some of them said nervous exhaustion. Oth- 
ers said vverwork. It is probable that they 
were all right. 

In every city and town and hamlet in the 





country there are men, envied by their ac- 
quaintances and pointed outas ‘‘lucky fel- 
lows,’’ who are walking arm in arm with 
death. They are too busy to care for health. 
They do not take time to rest. They do not 
take time to eat. They do not even take time 
to sleep. Soon they are troubled with indi- 
gestion. They neglect it aud put it aside asa 
trivial disorder not worth noticing. In due 
time they find that they have no appetite. 
They are troubled with headaches. First 
slight and occasional, and then severe and 
long-continued. They then lose the power 
to sleep. Work comes hard to them, but they 
prefer the waking hours to the sleeping hours. 
The tired and tortured brain works harder 
during the night than during the day. ‘‘Sleep 
that knits up the raveled ends of care’’ will 
not come to them save through the use of 
opiates. The bloodis impure. The nerves 
are shattered, and complete nervous prostra- 
tion is imminent. The muscles and tissues 
of the heart are improperly nourished and 
‘*heart failure’’ may be the result. A man 
in this condition is walking arminarm with 
death. The man _ stands before an open 
grave. He must calla halt and try in some 
measure to repair the injury he has done 
himself. How promptly these repairs can be 
made is dependent upon the natural, inher- 
ent recuperative powers of the man and the 
degree of injury he has done himself. In any 
event, there is a sure, speedy and safe reme- 
dy at his command. 

Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is 
the product of the life experience of one of 
the most eminent and skillful physicians in 
the world, who has devoted his best energies 
to the treatment of cases of this description. 
It is a wonderful medicine. It speedily and 
aimost miraculously cures all disorders of the 
digestive organs. It promptly restores the 
appetite and makes it keen and hearty. It 
assists in the digestion of the food and re- 
stores vigorous action to the organs of assim- 
ilation. The blood is supplied with the prop- 
er elements for the nutrition of all the organs 
of the body. This accomplished, the battle 
is half won. When the arteries are bounding 
with the rich, red, life-giving blood of health, 
sickness suvon becomes an impossibility. Na- 
ture resumes her proper course. Disease is 
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driven out. No organ can long continue dis- 
eased when you continually pump rich nour- 
ishing blood into it. Old and inert tissues 
are torn down and carried away, and new 
ones built up to take their place. This is 
true of the brain as well as the body. The 
patient ceases to suffer from headaches and 
loss of sleep and nervous exhaustion. There 
is a prompt gain 1n flesh, in strength and the 
ability to eat and sleep and work is restored. 
Thousands upon thousands of men in all 
walks of life from that of the laborer to that 
of the banker and professional man have tes- 
tified to the wonderful merits of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. Their letters are on file 
at the World’s Dispensary Medical associa- 
tion at Buffalo, N Y. Copies of them will be 
sent to any one who will write for them. 

Dr Pierce’s Gotden Medical Discovery is 
sold by all good druggists. Occasionally an 
untrustworthy druggist may offer some other 
medicine as a substitute, claiming that it is 
‘‘just as good.’? Common sense indicates 
that he has a selfish object in offering the 
substitute. He is thinking of his profits not 
of the purchaser’s physical welfare. 

Nature’s tendencies are all health-wise. 
Just a little stitch here and there will keep 
an entire family in continuous good health. 
If the mother is a capable, practical woman, 
the family will seldom if ever have to call 
upon the doctor. She will know how to put 
the stitch in here and there. Practical, com- 
mon-sense women nowadays keep in the 
house a copy of Dr Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. Itis the best home medi- 
cal book ever written. More comes of it have 
been sold than of any other medical book 
ever printed. Over 680,000 copies were sold at 
the original price of $1.50 each. A new edi- 
tion has just been printed and will be given 
away absolutely FREE. Send 21 one-cent 
stamps, to pay the cost of mailing only, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical association, Buf- 
falo, N Y, and you will receive a copy in 
heavy paper covers. If vou want a French 
cloth, beautifully stamped binding, send 10 
cents extra, or 31 cents in all. 








YOU CAN HELP US AND 


@e Can Delp You. 


Just go among your friends and sell BAKER’ TEAS; 
SPICES, BAKING POWDER, etc., until the tota 
amounts to 901bs.,and you can earn a splendid High- 
Grade Sewing Machine well worth $55 cash. 

Or you can sell a total of 50 lbs. for a gold Watch (Wal- 
tham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 lbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 2¢0 Ibs. for a High-Grade 
Bicycle; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs, 
for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for 
a pair of Lace Curtains; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter; 10 Ibs, 
for a Camera. 

We pay the express or freight if cash 
issent. Send address jor Particulars. 


YY. G. BAKER, 
Dept. Y.) = = Springfield, Mass 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
bugry, also samples 
FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
IMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Masse 











B E D W ET T i N C 5. cad M * wliwaalise. Wis 


ME WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
$10.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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A Discovery. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 
A city cousin saw me salt the cow; 
She said, ‘I know just why you do it now; 
You salt the cattle freely in the stall, 
And then the butter do not salt at all.’’ 
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Some Sensible Table Talk. 


A Blanket or Spread.—I like comforters and 
blankets much better than quilts. Unless it 
is to use the many scraps that accumulate, or 
to give employment to the aged of the house- 
hold, piecing quilts is the most costly and un- 
requited labor that is done. One cannot be 
made for less than two dollars, besides the 
work. This will buy a blanket or a nice 
spread, which can be more easily laundered 
and is far prettier than a quilt of the gayest 
pattern.—[{S. Naomi Wolcott. 


Fading Fast.—I am very glad it has been 
decided which is the mother of those ten 
daughters, before the picture on my book en- 
tirely vanished, for 1t is fading fast. The 
mother must be greatly pleased and the 
daughters very proud of her. Iam very glad 
that, for onee at least, the mother looks 
younger than the father. I doubt if ever there 
was a picture in your book that afforded quite 
as much interest and comment. The one 
with the ten sons is certainly a family to be 
proud of, if we can judge by the looks.—[Sub- 
sceriber. 

Is This a Slap at Richardson?—There is a 
who ever and anon malign 
their comprehension. They 
talk with disgust of higher living, refined cus- 
toms, education, ete. They have kept in the 
rear of civilization and pride themselves on 
their eccentricities. Tney may be known by 
their tirades, and the retarding influence they 
exert in their community. May the readers 
of this paper not allow themselves to be in- 
tluenced by these fogies.—{ Teacher 


class of people 
whatis above 


Not the Loud Voice.—May I write a word of 
approval on the article entitled A form of 
cruelty, in your journal of Jan 3. Iam one 
of the unfortunate ones who have difficulty 
with their hearing. Weare apt to be very 
sensitive, too much so sometimes, and to be 
**velled’’ is very annoying. It is not the 
lond voice we understand best, but the clear, 
distinct way of speaking. I hope your kind 
word wiil be of benefit.to the ‘‘hard of hear- 
ing’’ by making those that can hear a little 
more thoughtful.—[{One of the Jennies. 


Dragging Our Hopes Behind Us.—An ice 
yacht swept humming past with full sail and 
a merry cargo of human freight. They turned 
to come back, tacked, maneuvered, but made 
no headway. They were obliged to take down 
their sail and draw their boat back, and they 
had no skates. I, from the shore, watched 
them, and thought how often we go forth with 
full sail and return drawing our hopes be- 
hind us. Happy are we if we have gone forth 
prepared for any emergency. I hope when 
the Contented Farmer whose home-produced 
dinner made my teeth water, went to market 
with his produce, he brought home 
money enough to pay his taxes—nvot merely 
a paper of yeast cakes.—[ Evangeline. 


Nature Has Her Revenge.—The old adage 
‘*Better to wear out than to rust out,’’ is be- 
ing lived up to so faithfully in these hurrying 
days tinat everybody wears out, and those who 
last longest are only those who happen to be 
made of strongest material. Even the lan- 
guage of the «day shows that it has yielded to 
the rush and hurry of the times, and many 
words have become indistinguishable in the 
wild uproar. The stately, respectable old 
omnibus is as much athing of the past as 
powdered hair and knee buckles. Truly, 
‘*the old order changes, yielding place to 
new.’’ The sweet-perfumed love letter of the 
old days is almost obsolete, and the lover 
writes to the object of his affections with a 
typewriter, while she phones back her tender 
reply. But these things only indicate the rap- 
id rate at which the American people live, 
and show that instead of preserving the vital 
energies, they are daily wasting them more 
and more. These things are never done with 
impunity. Nature has her revenge, and we 
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break-down of 
worn themselves 
after business or 
other phantom. 


read of it every day in the 
men and women who have 
out in their wild pursuit 
pleasures or fame or any 
| David Summers. 


Promptly and Gragefully.—Please allow me 
to say something to the Tablers on the sub- 
ject of men raising their hats upon meeting 
a lady, which has been so much discussed in 
your paper. It seems to methat it depends 
somewhat on the kind of a hat the man wears. 
A dapper fellow with a derby hat will raise 
it, and put it on again as quick as a wink, 
whereas the man with a soft hat will experi- 
ence trouble unless he raises it by the crown 
oruses both hands. A more graceful and 
commonsense saiutation, and one that should 
be used to ladies and gentlemen alike, is the 
military salute. --Raise the open right hand 
to the level of, and about six inches from, 
the right eye, with the palm toward you; 
then throw the extended hand forward and 
downward, till it is opposite the left thigh, 
with the palm to the front. Drop the eyes to 
the ground about six or eight feet before you 
while saluting. I wish some of the Tablers 
would practice this method, and when they 
ean perform the evolution promptly and 
gracefully, salute the first person they meet 
as I salute them now.—[H. D. Q. 

Draw Your Own Conclusion.—Would not the 
pensioning of teachers seem akin to pauperiz- 
ing them? Ithink were I a teacher I would 
prefer a just compensation for my work. A 
word for Mr Richardson; I believe we do not 
consider ourselves men’s superiors physically, 
but have been granted our superiority mental- 
ly. Proper voting depends on intellectual 
strength, and proper fighting on physical 
strength: now draw yourown conclusion. I 
believe if it were necessary for woman to 
earry arms and defend her country and her 
home, she would meet the demand with all 
the loyalty necessary. If you doubt her lack 
of nerve force, just go to a dentist’s oftice and 
watch while a great, big, strong man has a 
tooth extracted. Have some older person tell 
you how the loyal women of this country 
gave up their husband, brothers or sons 1n the 
civil war, and then ask if women can give up 
what to them is more precious than their own 
lives, cannot they be relied on to give their 
own hearts’ blood when the necessity arises? 
{| Another One. 


Fail to See the Blessings.—People may talk 
of the charm of the country, but there is none 
to ne when the thermometer reaches zero and 
the snowdrifts pile up about our dwellings 
and blockade our roads, shutting us away 
from the busy world foratime. Some must 
till the soil while others enjoy the advantages 
of the busy city or village. Pretty much all 
of us need a contented mind. We are apt to 
think other people are better off than we are, 
and envy takes possession of our hearts; then 
we iail to see the blessings which are so free- 
ly and lovingly showered upon is. If we 
could only feel sure we were just in the place 
God would have us be, perhaps we would be 
content, but in looking backward, we see 
where we have missed many opportunities 
which we failed to improve. I often wonder 
if the present ideas of woman’s superiority or 
equality, and the desire to do so many things 
which were formerly considered the province 
of men, make them any better. happier or 
more content.—|Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 
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Just for Fun. 


Great Scott is the name of a merchant in 
Baltimore. When he was born his father ex- 
claimed ‘*‘Great Scott,’’ and then burdened 
the child with the absurd name. 

In an advertisement for a young gentleman 
who left his parents, it was stated that ‘‘if 
Master Jacky will return to his disconsolate 
parents he shall be allowed to sweeten his 
own tea.’’ 


Mrs Goldstein : Ikey, I Ikey! Felix bas svat- 
lered a cent. Mr Goldstein: Vota gread poy! 
Alretty he vants to shtart im peezness as a 
penny-in-der-slot machine. 


When he was in Egypt, Mark Twain hired 
two Arab guides to take him to the pyramids. 
He was familiar enongh with Arabic, he 
thought, to understand and be understood 
with perfect ease. To his consternation he 
found that he could not comprehend a word 
that either of the guides uttered. At the pyr- 
amids he met a friend, to whom he made 
known his dilemma. It was very mysterious, 
Twain thought. ‘‘Why, the explanation is 
simple enough,’’ said the friend. ‘‘ Please 
enlighten me, then,’’ said Twain. ‘‘Why, 
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you should have hired younger men. Thess 
old fellows have lost their teeth, and of course 
they don’t speak Arabic. They speak gum- 
Arabic. 


A builder observed a man standing on the 
scaffolding with his hands in his poc 
smoking a pipe. He went gently up the lad- 
der, and stepping in front of him, said: 
‘*Now I’ve caught you. We’ll have no mor 
of this. Here’s your four days’ pay (it being 
Friday), and you can consider yourself dis- 
charged.’’ The man pocketed the money, and 
went away rather quickly. Just then the 
foreman came up and the builder told him 
what he had done. ‘‘Why.’’ said the fore 
man, ‘‘that man wasn’t working for us; he 
was only asking for a job.’’ 

ais 

An American Author.—This poem in last 
week’s issue refers to Charles Dudley Warner. 
The six books are Back-Log Studies, Bad- 
deck and That Sort of Thing, My Summer in 
a Garden, A Little Journey in the World, In 
the Levant, and The Golden House. 


A 16-Year-Old Girl has 
Nervous Prostration. 


The Revivifying Effects of a » Penni Nerve Food 
Demonstrated. 
From the Era, Bradford, Pa. 

Several months ago, Miss Cora Watrous, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of MrI. C. Wat- 
rous, a locomotive fireman of 61 Clarion 
street, Bradford, Pa, was seized with a 
nervous disorder which threatened to end her 
life. The first symptom of the ailment was a 
loss of appetite. For some little time Miss 
Watrous had no desire to eat and complained 
of a feeling of extreme lassitude. This was 
followed by severe pains in the head. For 
three weeks the young lady was nearly crazed 
with a terrible headache and nothing could be 
procured to give her relief. 

Finally, after trying numerous remedies, 
a physician was calied and began treating the 
patient. He said the trouble was caused by 
impoverished blood, but after several weeks 
of this treatment the young lady’s condition 
had not improved and the parents decided to 
procure the services of another physician. Jn 
the meantime Miss Watrous’ nervousness had 
increased, the pains in her head had grown 
more severe and the sufferer’s parents had al- 
most given up hope of her recovery. 

It was at this time that Mr Watrous heard of 
Dr Williams’ Piuk Pills for Pale People. He 
found that the pills were highly recommended 
for nervous disorders and eoncluded to give 
them atrial. A box of the pills was purchas- 
ed and before they had all been taken there 
was a marked improvement in the girl’s con- 
dition. After a half dozen boxes had been 
used, the young lady’s appetite had returned, 
the pain in her head had ceased and she was 
stronger than at any time previous to her ill- 
ness. 

Miss Watrous concluded that her cure was 
complete and left home for a visit to relatives 
in the grape country near Dunkirk, N Y. She 
stopped taking the medicine and by over-ex- 
ertion brought the ailment back again. As 
soon as the returning symptoms were felt, 
Miss Watrous secured another box of pills and 
the illness was soon driven away. She is now 
in better physical condition than she has been 
for years and declares that she owes her life 
to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. 

Mr and Mrs Watrous were interviewed by a 
reporter at their home on Clarion street. Both 
are loud in their praises of Pink Pills. ‘‘My 
daughter’s life was saved by the medicine,’’ 
said Mrs Watrous. ‘‘ Her condition was almost 
hopeless when she commenced taking them, 
but now she is as strong and healthy as any 
one could be. I cannot recommend the medi- 
cine too highly.’ 

Dr Williams’ 
densed form, all 
give new life and 
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Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
the elements necessary to 
richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an unfail- 
ing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partiai paralysis, St 2Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica,neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of Ja grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all 
forms of weakness either in male or femaie. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent post paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
NY 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,Il 




























Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Ss. L. ALLEN Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Il- 
Justrated and descriptive catalog of the world- 
renowned Planet Jr seed drills, cultivators, 
etc. Several new both for hand and 
horse cultivation,are introduced this season. 

JoHN BAUSCHER, JR, Freeport, Ill. Poultry 
guid and catalog A and neatly 
gott n-up illustrated and descriptive catalog 
of high-bred fowls of many kinds, seeds, 
implements, et Price 15c. 

JoHN LEwIs CuiLps, Floral Park, N Y. A 
larg handsome catalog of 150 pages, describ- 
jing and illustrating a list of tlower, 
vegetuble and field plants, small 
fruits, fruit nd trees. Many 
pre mising novelties are offered. 

GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N 
y. Catalog of fruit trees, grapevines, small 
fruits and ornamental tree and Some 
of the most in handsomely 
illustrated with colored plates. 

Harry N. Hammonp, Decatur, Mich. 
log of seed potatoes .«and selected farm seeds. 

A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, New York. 
Catalog of artificial limbs, describing and illus- 
trating these wonderful inventions for which 
this firm has received the first award wherever 
exhibited. Also improved knife and fork 
combined. 

ILLIAM HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalog of vegeta- 
ble, field and flower seeds; roses and other or- 
namental plants. Heautiful and artistic cover 
with colored painting of La France dahlia and 
the new rose, Climbing Meteor 

StorRsS & Harrison Co, Painesville. 0. 
Large and handsomely illustrated catalog of 
seeds for the farm and garden and greenl:ouse. 
Flowering and ornamental plants, small fruits 
an‘l nursery stock of all kinds. 

lHOMPSON’S Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 
price list of strawberries, 
grapevines, etc. 

F. B. Van ORMAN, 
ana tield seeds. 

PETER HENDERSON 
and garden seeds « 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes 
inson 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 
Cabbages, On, 
Cauliflowers. Brill 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 
Brill 
Farm Book, New American. Allen, 
R.L. & L. F 
Fertilizers, On. Gregor) 
Flax Culture. 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 
Fungi and Fungicides Weed, Clar- 
ence M Cloth, S1 00: Paper, 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 
Peter. 
Gardening 
Peter 
Gardening for Young and Old. 
ris, Joseph 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 
Landreth. 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn 
Garden, Play and Profit in My. 
EB. P. 
How Crops Feed. Prof.8.W. 2 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson and 
Crozier. 2 50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Tri 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute 2 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard, Stewart I 
Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
REE LTTE 
Manures, How to Make 
Use Them. S ers 
Paper, # 
Manures, Talks on. 
Onion Culture, The 
Peanut Plant. Paper J 
Plant Life on the Farm. 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terr 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 
Soil of the Farm, The. 
Tobaceo Culture. 
Tomato Culture. 
Truck Farming in 
er. Dr. A 
Weeds, How to 
Shaw. Prof 
Wheat Culture. (¢ 5 
A BC in Cheese Making. Monra T.H 
American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. P: 
Cattle, American. 
Cattle Breeding. 
‘attle Doctor. 8 
Geo. H 
‘attle Doctor, American. Dadd.Ge 
‘ows, Mileh. Guenon 
Dairying, American. 
Dairyman's Manual. 
Feeding Animals. St 
Pig, Harris on the. H , 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, 
Stock Breeding. Miles 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F.D. 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Baile 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 
Allen, C. I 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trow! 
Cranberry Culture. White. 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, ¢ 
Floriculture, Practical. 
Peter 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 
Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 5. 
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Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton 

Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 

Nut Culture. Fuller, A.S 

Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 

Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
L. H 

Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller. A. S. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
ete. Ellwanger, H. B. 

Rose, On the. Parsons 

Small Fruit Culturist. 

Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. §S. 

Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 

Beautifying Country Homes. W eiden- 


Fuller, A. 8. 


Nan 
Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. Long 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 
Stonehenge and other standard writers. 2 
Bridle Bits, The. Battersby,Col. J.C. 1 
Handbook of the Turf. Boardman,S.L. 1 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W. 1 
Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How- 
Horse, The. Younatt and Spooner. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. 
Dad Ly. Ss I] 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dada. G. H. 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 
Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 
Horse Doctor. lavhew, E. 
Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Vicious. Gi: n, OLR 
Horse Shoeing, Scientific. 
lorse Breeding. Sanders 
Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Riding and Trarning. 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law. .J. 
American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 
Dr. D. 
Bee Keeping Explained, 
of. Quinby. 
apons for Profit (jreiner, T. 
yuck Culture. Jiankin, Jas 
“gg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H 
Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 
Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wright. L. 
Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L 
Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 
Bird Fancier, American. 
Birds, Book of. Hiolden. 
Canary Birds. 
Insects and Insecticides, 


Russell. 


McIn- 


Mysteries 


Weed, C. M. 


Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 
American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 
Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E. 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 
Frout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
Game Bird Shooting, 
Murphy, J. M 
Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 
raxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
Paint Book, Everybody's. 
Bookkeeping for Farmers. 
Co-operate, How to. Herbert 
Paper, 25c. Cloth, 
Canning and Preserving. Rorer. 
Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L 
Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 
Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 
Silk Culture. Bamford. 


American. 


\tkeson. 
Myrick. 


Our beautifully Tllustrated 8vo Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 
Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, etc., ete., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the 
publishers, and asking for it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with 
good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 
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T. W. Woop & Sons, Richmond, 
scriptive catalog of high grade seeds 
guide for farm and garden. A _ full 
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Books on 
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Our best dairymen build their cattle barns 
on 3 ft walls, instead of having the walls the 
full hight of the stable. It is considered more 
healthful and is cheaper. L. W. Griswold, 
Bouckville, N Y 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IL. 





52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW EASY BUCKEYE 


IVAT 4 = APrime Favorite with 
RID NO, 15 Market Gardeners. 


This machine is equipped with EIGHT NARROW A Indispensable 
SHOVELS which makes it especially desirable for to Truck 
the CULTIVATION OF SMALL PLANTS. RK Farm- 


STIRS THE SOIL 


very finely and evenly 


leaving no portion of it 
unbroken. Balances to 
that nicety that makes 


An Easy Running, 
Light Draft 


RIDING CULTIVATOR. 


Best Material. 
Best Workmanship. 
Best Cultivator, 
Will last a lifetime. 
The many excellent qualities of this 


machine and others which we manufac- 
ture are fully described in our illustrated catalogue and circulars. Send for the 


P.P. MAST & CO. ictiiiee’sntinini eto ome 








ASPINWAL, 


(Nn -A/ANTEAP 


Successful record of fourteen vears. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever. 

Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men's work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc. /ree. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., CO Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 








N, Snecessor to J ACKSON BR EB ‘stablished 1852. 

TE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agvricuitural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Vipe. Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Cay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








GRBEAT 1897 OFFER 


of the CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD GUEsT, the best family and story paper published. 20 pages. Read 
by 250,000 families each month. Must have 100,000 more. To secure them we are offering this 
elegant set of six silver plated tea spoons FREE. They please every one who receives them, 


Miss Murrell says they are WY orth s3.00. Here is her letter. 


HILLSBORO, ILL., NOv. 19, 1896. 
CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD GUEST, CHICAGO, 
KIND Strs:—I received the spoons and I am highly pleased. They are 
much nicer than I expected. Iam positive I could not obtain the spoons 
in our town or elsewhere for less than $3.00. I have shown them to my 
friends and they say they don’t see how you can send such a good paper 
and a set of such spoons for so small an amount. Yours truly, 
Miss CALLIE MURRELL. 
We have hundreds of such letters and will forfiet $1000 if they are proven to be not genuine 
or other than we represent. Our Offer,—send 50 cents for one year’s subscription to the HOUSE- 
HOLD GUEST and 8 cts. in stamps for postage on spoons and we will mail the spoons same day 


OW 
Free 


Fur, ‘Weal E 


your order is received, in neat box, ABSOLUTELY FREE to you. We 
guarantee satisfaction. If you are not pleased with paper and spoons we will cheerfully returv 
wour money. Send today. This may not appear again. 

salcless “HOUSEHOLD GUEST CO., 364 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, IL?! 
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Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and responds well to 
liberal fertilization. On corn lands the 
vield increases and the soil improves if 
properly treated with fertilizers containing 
not under 7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but little and is 
sure to lead to profitable culture. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex. 
periment on the best farms in the United Stat s—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New Y: 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, fo) 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full descriptioy 
of Single and Double Custom Hand-Mad 
Oak Leather Harness, Sold direct to the con, 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King 5m 
Gv., No. 2 Church Street, Uwego, N. ¥. 





1854-Established 42Years-(896 


HALLADAY 


still maintain their position as the first 
in the procession. Most powerful, most 
durable, most efficient. Every mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 
U. 8. Solid Wheel Mills, Gem Steel Wind 
Mills. Also I. X. L. Feed Cutte 
Iron Feed Grinders, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, W ood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Leading Water Supply 
House of the W orld. 


Send For Catalogue. 


<1 U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 


"THEECONOMY’ 


act Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
Non n that subject by the eminent Dr. 
Manley Miles, which is sent 
to inquirers by the maker of 





TTT 
The mill that grinds all kinds of single or ee 
grains intoa coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
pest. Garadio, economical, requires but little power. 

experience r KELLY to operate. Write to-day. 


No 
THE 0. S. KELLY CO. Si,incritiv ons: 














SEBR) 


wee PICKET LAWN FENCE 
WEB 8 
FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES ALSO. 

Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates: Steel Tree, 
Flower and Tomato Guards; Cabled Field and Ho 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high; Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 

—— 
for a 


“MACHINE 


tu weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
+p at Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
* Boxon Mt.Sterling,O. 







































































7, LOW 
AL wietal Wheels 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
sony axie. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 
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For complete Catalocue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 

Chicago. 





